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We are particularly pleased with the part 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS have played in en- 
abling the city of Fort Collins, Colorado 
to win these outstanding awards for 
fire prevention: 


1950 st place in U.S. in cities of less than 20,000 — 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 


1950 2nd place in U.S. cities 
of all sizes —Fire Underwriters 
Contest. 


1949 3rd place cities of 


all sizes. 





For Civil Defense? Be Prepared! 


‘194 7 National Grand Award 
in the U.S. in cities of all sizes. 


Hercules Equipment G 

Rubber Company. Inc 

435 Brannan Street 
San Francisco 7, Califorma 


16 consecutive years 
among the top 10 cities in the 


U.S. in fire prevention. Roy G Davis Company 
617 East Third Street 


Los Angeles Califorma Klamath Falls 


Fred E. Barnett Company 
2005 S$. E. 8th Ave 
Portland. Orcgon 


Fred E. Barnett Company 
600 Spring Street 


\y INDIAN 


. re an indispensable 
fire fighting tool!” 





PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES 





Titan Chain Saws, Inc 
2700 Fourth Avenue South 
Seattle, Washington 


LN Curtis G Sons 
426 West Third Strect South 
Oregon Salt Lake City. Utah 







405 MAIN ST. 
UTICA 2, N.Y. 


CANADIAN ' 
AGENTS 
Fleck Bros Limited 
110 Alexander Street 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


C E Hickey G Sons. Ltd 


Hamilton. Canada 
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| Gone are the sail boats and the fishermen of a 
sunnier day on Lake Ontario. Even the birds 
The AFA seek a new homestead as winter storms encom- 


tion, publishers of American For- which bring heavy snows and biting winds pro- 
duce a unique picture of frozen perfection. 


Who can deny the charm of diamond-glistening 


The American Forestry Associa- | pass most of our land. But these same storms 
ests, is a national organization— 
| 


independent and: non-political in 


character—for the advancement of 
intelligent management and use 
of forests and related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor 
recreation. Its purpose is to cre 
ate an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of these resources and the 
part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Cre- 
ated in 1875, it is the oldest 
national forest conservation or- 
ganization in America. 


branches relieved.of their barrenness by a mul- 
titude of icy laces? Snapped by Robert M. Milo, 
this month’s cover shot captures both the beauty 
and the desolation created by the cold winter 
spray along Ontario’s coastline. 
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Acceptable for mailing at special rate of postage provided in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
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LEVELS 


Leupold levels are the product of 44 
years of experience in the development 
of precision instruments. . . . Built for 
accuracy and life-long dependability, 
Leupold levels are more versatile, more 
convenient to use. Men whose jobs de-. 
pend on quick, precise work specify 
Leupold levels. 





LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 


Practically designed, light, compact instru- 
ment of highest quality with distinctive 
Leupold conveniences. Level bubble magni- 
fier adjusts internally to the individual's eye 
—no need to refocus every time level used. 
Length - 5% in. 
ae ae ¥%, in. 
With sturdy saddle leather case. ..$11.85 





LEUPOLD ABNEY LEVEL 


Patented means of changing scoles in- 
creases the convenience of this practical 
lightweight precision Abney level. All scales 
are held in a milled slide by two thumb 
screws and any one scale can quickly be 
superimposed on the others for immediate 
use. Locking, internal focus on sight tube 
adjusts to the individual's eye. Thumb nut 
index arm adjustment provides micrometer 
accuracy. Four scales available: percent, 
topographic, degrees, chainage correction. 
Over-all Length ........ 62 in. 
MORES CF AVE 6.ccccccees 1%, in. 


Model A—Complete with hand-sewed 


leather case and any 2 scales. ..$27.50 
Model B—Complete with case and 
Se ere $30.00 


Write for full information on these and 
other Leupold engineered precision instru- 
ments, At your dealer's or order direct. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS 


4445 N.E.Glisan, Portland 13, Ore. 
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Looking Ahead — Stock grazing 
on public lands, particularly on Na- 
tional Forests, has long been an ex- 
plosive issue in the western states. 
That's why Dale White’s report in 
the February issue on how Montana 
Solves its Forest Grazing Problems 


should prove especially interesting 


reading. The author is one of the top 
western conservation writers and 


keeps busy in the book and magazine 
fields. Also featured will be Cleve- 
land van Dresser’s second install- 
ment on Abuses Under the Mining 
Laws, this one dealing with Pumice, 
Despoiler of the Santa Fe. A bit of 
delightful reading with an unusual 
twist will be Cold Weather Crop, by 
Alfred S. Campbell, one of our 
favorite authors, who hails from 
Vermont, setting of his February ar- 
ticle as well as of his Old Settler of 
Terry Brook, which appears in this 
issue (page 20). 

Special piece de resistance of the 
February issue, however, will be an 
eight-page treatment on Pope and 
Talbot’s cooperative sustained yield 
unit at Oakridge, Oregon. Nort Bas- 
er, managing editor of American 
Forests, and Harold Say, native 
Oregonian now with the Washington 
office of the Portland Chamber, re- 
cently made an on-the-ground ap- 
praisal of this still to be formalized 
cutting of only the annual growth on 
the combined Pope and Talbot and 
National Forest lands of the Middle 


Fork Willamette Working Circle 
southeast of Eugene, Oregon. Their 


appraisal of this forest with a future 
should be of interest to both indus- 
try and conservation groups. In fact, 
there seem to be enough examples in 
recent years to indicate that industry 
has at last joined the conservationists. 


In This Issue — Plunder in Our 
Vational Forests (page 6) is the title 
of Cleveland van Dresser’s first 
installment concerning Abuses Under 
the Mining Laws. The editorial also 
deals with the same theme, suggest- 
ing a remedy and giving Professor 
H. H. Chapman, Yale forestry dean 
emeritus, deserved recognition for his 
share in bringing this problem to our 
readers. Another often discussed and 
long pondered how-to-do feature is 
being introduced this month on page 
26. It's Managing Your Woodland, 





which in succeeding issues will deal 
in rotation with many of the specific 
problems confronting farm woodland 
owners all over the nation. A collec- 
tion of authoritative writers has been 
assembled to give this feature divers- 
ity and a real-purpose. The first of 
the series, Douglasfir Harvesting cov- 
ers perhaps a bit more ground than 
many of the future articles will, but 
it should serve to drive home to those 
in the Pacific Northwest the possibili- 
ties of profit that can be theirs. An- 
other of our popular features, Your 
Shade Trees deals this month with 
the question, What is Your Shade 
Tree Worth? (page 19). 


A bit out of the ordinary is /sland 
of Outside Men (page 16) by Jay 
Ellis Ransom, and we think many 
will enjoy its suspense and fine writ- 
ing style. Fine winter reading for 
fishermen is Alfred S. Campbell’s 
Old Settler of Terry Brook. \t\l make 
them recall a much coveted fish of 
their own. Elsewhere there's War 
Whoops on the Fire Line (page 14) 
in which Dorothy Guck tells of the 
exploits of the Apache Red Hats; 
Pulp, Florida’s New King (page 12) 
is a report by C. E. Wright on ex- 
pansion of the forest product indus- 
tries in a state once known chiefly for 
citrus production and tourist trade; 
Heart of the Shrinking Dismal (page 
10) is a worthy pictorial presenta- 
tion by Dolores B. Jeffords on the 
Great Dismal Swamp which lies be- 
tween Virginia and North Carolina; 
Midwinter Logging in Northern Ida- 
ho (page 22) by Robert H. Forbes 
and From Forest to Farm to Forest 
Again (page 24) by Ernest V. 
Brender, along with Freak Fare 
(page 28) by Dorothy M. Clarke, 


complete the issue. 


Our Readers Say—In further re- 
ply to our December editorial on 
That Natural Resources Issue, Eman- 
uel Fritz, professor of forestry at the 
University of California makes the 
following comments which state his 
case extremely well: 

There are several very important points 
that should be considered before a decision 
is reached on S. 1149. First of all this bill 
provides for only piece-meal reorganiza- 
tion. Practical conservationists should not 
be satisfied until the Conservation princi- 

(Turn to page 5) 
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Plant Now KX LOW COST! 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE AND VIGOROUS trees and shrubs, only a little 
smaller than specimen, yet a great deal cheaper to buy and safer to 
ship and plant. As they grow, in only a few years you enjoy $10 and 
$20 specimens, with little skill or effort needed on your part. Thou- 


sands are finding this the best way to buy—most fun—most satis- 


factory. 


THE BETTER EVERGREENS. Yews and Hemlocks are real 
aristocrats—grow in sun or shade, shapely, easily pruned 
and transplanted. XX (twice transplanted) bushy, 12-15 
inches high, not B&B but with roots in damp packing 


moss. We ship thousands safely every spring :— 


e Hicks Yew (dwarf upright) 


¢ Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) 


(Other kinds on request) 


Five different hardy, evergreen, flower- 
ing shrubs: R. catawbiense (purple, June); 
R. carolinianum (pink, May); R. maximum 
(white, July. Likes shade); Mt. Laurel 
(Kalmia) pink-white, May; Leucothoe 
(Andromeda) white, April, 
Size: 12-15 inch, 1-stem plants 

e 2 each kind, 10 plants $9.25 postpaid. 
e 5 each, 25 plants $17.00 express not 

paid. 
e 25 each, 125 plants $60.00 express not 

paid. 

Size: 12-15 inch, 4-6-stem clumps BGB 

« 1 each kind, 5 plants $9.25 postpaid. 


« 5 plants any one kind $7.75 postpaid. 


¢ 5 each kind, 25 plants $30.00 express 
not paid (about $5.00 on arrival). 
Size: 1¥4-2 ft. 4-6-stem clumps BGB 


e Any five plants selected as you wish 
$16.75. (Express about $4). 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
True named varieties on own roots 
hardier, bushier, better. Your choice of 
colors: Red, pink, rose, purple, white. 

Size: 1-yr. transplants, about 4-7 in. 

e Any 9 plants, packed, $13.75. Express 
not paid (about $2 on arrival), 
Size: 8-12 inch bush, BGB 


e Any 2 plants $7.50 postpaid. 





Our 1 year Rhododendrons will bloom after 
2 years growth. 
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(25) (100) 
$35.00 $120.00 
18.00 70.00 


HARDIER EVERGREEN AZALEAS 
New Gable varieties, dwarf, showy: Rose 
bud (double, pink), Charlotte (lavender, 
red spots), Chinook (flame red), Claret 
(bronze-red), Corsage (orchid), Herbert 
(crimson), Royalty (bright purple). 

Size: 3-year XX, 4-10 inch, branched 


e Any 5 of above plants $10 postpaid. 
e 5 of any one kind for $9 postpaid. 
e 50 plants (in tens) $65 (express). 


OLDER EVERGREEN AZALEAS 
Fine varieties: Hexe (deep-red), Hino- 
digiri (scarlet), Macrantha Double (salmon- 
red, late), Mary (pink), Betty (rose). 

Size: 8-12 inch bushy plants BGB 
e Any five, selected as you wish, $18.50 
(express about $3 on arrival). 


HOLLY GROUP 
Hardy native evergreen small trees: red 
berries all winter. 
Size: 3-inch pot plants, about 8 in. 
e 6 plants (4 females (red berries,) and 
2 males for pollen) all for $7.50 
postpaid, 


CHINESE CHESTNUT 


Sweet old-fashioned nuts on a small, 
blight-free tree. Extra healthy, vigorous, 
easily grown. Plant at least 3 for pol- 
lination. 

Size: 2-3 feet transplanted 
e 3 trees for $6.75 postpaid. 
e 25 for $35 (express not paid). 

Size: 3-5 feet transplanted 


> 


e 3 for $7.50 (express about $1). 


Our 1952 Short Guide to hardy trees, shrubs, 


Copy free (except west of Iowa 25c¢ charge). 


DEPT. D8, FIFTY CHURCH ST. 
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The 15-inch Hemlocks at left grow into a 
fine, dense hedge in 4 years. 


BIRCH FOR CLUMPS 


Plant two or more in one hole for quick 
inexpensive clumps. 


(Express, not paid) (5) (25) 
e Gray-birch 4-6 ft. $7.50 $25.00 
e Paper-birch 3-4 ft. 3.50 13.00 


WHITE-FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


Handsomest native small tree. The fol- 
lowing will be blooming in one to two 
years:— 

Size: 4 to 6 feet, lightly branched 
¢ 5 for $10.00, express not prepaid. 
e 25 for $45.00, express not paid. 


RARE FLOWERING TREES 


Unusual kinds that add distinction to 

your garden. 

Franklinia (Gordonia) White, Aug.-Oct. 
Plants 3-4 ft., $6.25 each postpaid. 
5-6 ft., $12.00 (express not paid). 

Pink-lowering dogwood. Pink, May. Plants 
3-4 ft. $7.75 each, postpaid. 

Double Dogwood. White, like little roses, 
May. Plants 2-3 ft, $7.50 each, post- 
paid, 


Laburnum Vossi (Goldenchain). Yellow, 
May. 4-5 feet, $4.50 each (express not 
paid) 

Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia), oldest 
known living tree, rare alive but com- 
mon in fossils! 1 to 2 ft. $7.50 each 
postpaid. 

Hardy Mimosa (Albizzia rosea). Pink, July. 
1%-2 ft. plants, $3.75, postpaid. 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 
Assorted named varieties, large berries, 
fine flavor, correct for pollination: 
Size: 18-24 inch, 3-year-olds 

e 10 for $11.25, postpaid. 

e 50 for $40.00, express (not paid). 
Size: 2-3 ft., 4-year bearing age 

e 10 for $15, express (not paid). 


evergreens, fruits, percnnials, etc., now ready. 
Write for your copy today. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERV C 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 





By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Lumber and lumber products 
are for the most part grouped with 
other basic and strategic materials 
whose supply is fairly good and whose 
use is recommended as alternates for 
other defense materials in short sup- 
ply, in a list recently released by the 
National Production Authority. 

A relatively small number of lum- 
ber items are described as “scarce 
materials” because their supply is 
not sufficient to meet essential defense 
and civilian needs. These include 
Port Orford cedar for battery separa- 
tors, Southern cypress, thick clear 
grades of Douglasfir and longleaf 
pine, exterior grades of softwood ply- 
wood, and 50 foot or longer treated 
piling. The better grades of hard- 
wood and softwood lumber, and soft- 
wood interior plywood are described 
as “in approximate balance with es- 
seritial defense and civilian demand.” 
Specific warning is issued against ac- 
cumulating more “scarce materials” 
than are needed for reasonable busi- 
ness, personal, or home consump- 
tion demands. 

Present lumber prices, reflected by 
demand, extend back from the con- 
sumer, through the mill, to the trees 
as they stand in the woods. In many 
parts of the country stumpage prices 
have touched record highs. The situ- 
ation was characterized by Represen- 
tative Jamie L. Whitten of Mibssis- 
sippi, chairman of the subcommittee 
on Agriculture of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, as “favorable 
to promoting good forest manage- 
ment and to persuading owners to 
handle their lands better.” At the 
same time, he qualified his optimism 
with a reminder that the same factors 
persuade woodland owners “to cut 
out and sell their timber and ruin 
the forest resources that the country 
has to depend on.” 


This is the dilemma which ap- 
plies to approximately three-fourths 
of the country’s privately-owned for- 
est lands. Assistant Chief U. S. For- 
ester Richard E. McArdle pointed up 
the predicament when detailing the 
needs of farm forestry extension and 
woodland management service before 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Referring to the owners of small 
forest properties, he said, “if they 
fail individually it does not mean so 
much to each person involved, but 


put together, it means a lot to the 
whole country.” Continuing, he 
credited the larger landowners with 
doing a good job. “It is in their in- 
terest to do so. Our big problem is 
with the smaller land owners, the 
ones who have 100 or 200 acres of 
forest. There are four million of 
them,” he said. 

With the current fiscal year half 
gone and the President’s budget mes- 
sage for next fiscal year ready for 
delivery shortly after January 8, 
when the second session of the 82nd 
Congress convenes, now is a good 
time to take stock of what is being 
done to improve the 261 million acres 
in small woodlands. These are the 
areas of which Chief U. S. Forester 
Lyle F. Watts said, “good manage- 
ment as yet is being applied to only 
about four percent.” 

There are 77 extension foresters in 
45 states associated with the exten- 
sion services of the State agricultural 
colleges. Another group of 243 serv- 
ice or farm foresters are employed 
by the State forestry departments of 
39 states. Thus 320 technically 
trained men are pushing for better 
management on small woodlands. 
State and federal budgets for the cur- 
rent year provide close to two million 
dollars to cover their salaries and 
field expenses. 


Extension forestry has evolved 
through 40 years of jointly-conducted 
programs by the State agricultural 
colleges and the Department of Agri- 
culture. Many of the State foresters 
have been engaged in their work for 
half a century. Today a Federal ap- 
propriation of around $217,000 is 
supplemented with small sums from 
other departmental sources to permit 
annual contributions of about $1620 
to the salaries and field expenses of 
the extension foresters. To meet the 
rest of their costs the several state ex- 
tension services add over $300,000. 
The work of these men is primarily 
educational, with emphasis on dem- 
onstrations to show groups of farm- 
ers and young people in 4-H and 
other clubs the essentials of good 
management. 

Experience has shown that educa- 
tion must be supplemented with serv- 
ice to get best results, and that serv- 
ice to woodland owners is one for 
which the State Forester and his staff 


are peculiarly well adapted. Accord- 
ingly, under the Cooperative For- 
est Management Act of August 25, 
1950, an appropriation of $627,396 
is distributed among 39 states to help 
their State Foresters employ service 
foresters. With state matching funds 
of more than $800,000 some 243 


service foresters are now employed. 


These men are available upon 
request to visit a woodland owner 
and give specific advice. The service 
forester may recommend against im- 
mediate cutting and plan with the 
owner on the care of the property 
pending the time when the trees are 
large enough to harvest. More like- 
ly, however, he will prepare a simple 
management plan, and follow it up 
by spending a day or two in the 
woods with the owner so the two of 
them may mark the trees to be har- 
vested. He may even advise and help 
work out ways for marketing the crop 
of logs or pulpwood. Demands for 
services of these men have proved 
greater than their available time. As 
a result, whenever a job promises to 
require more work than can be done 
in a day or two, the owner is referred 
to one of the qualified private prac- 
ticing foresters, whose numbers are 
increasing in forested communities. 

Generally speaking, service for- 
esters take on where an extension 
forester has paved the way with an 
educational program. Their work 
can be more detailed than is justified 
in an educational program. As in 
any generalization, this may sound 
more simple than it really is. But 
from all parts of the country come 
reports of effective cooperation by 
the two agencies toward owner ac- 
ceptance of better practices in the 
woods. 

Indiana is described as having five 
extension foresters, each with an area 
approximately one-fifth that of the 
state. Added to this, the State For- 
ester has located two service foresters 
in each district. Thus, the citizens 
of the state and more especially the 
woodland owners are being served by 
15 professional foresters. After a 
woodland owner has heard about the 
forest needs of the state, and more 
particularly of what he might do to 
put his property on a permanent pay- 
ing basis, he may ask the extension 
forester to help him apply what he 
has learned. It is then the service 


forester comes in with direct on-the- 
ground advice and assistance. 

With pressure from the Forest 
Service to hasten application of sound 
practices on small woodlands, these 
programs promise to receive more at- 
tention in the future. 
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Forum 
(From page 2) 


ple is extended to all natural resources and 
not only to timber lands. 

Second, the federal government as the 
owner and manager of a half billion acres 
is very much in business. Therefore these 
lands should be administered by a land 
management department — which the De- 
partment of Agriculture is not. We need 
a department for which conservationists 
will fight, not only for its establishment 
but for its basic and continuing policies. 
The new department of natural resources 
is not only needed, but it must be gotten 
off to a good start as free from politics as 
any federal department can be made and 
administered objectively. 

Third, Senate Bill 1149 should not be 
given any consideration at all until after a 
decision on it has been reached. I think 
S. 1149 is out of order. We have the cart 
before the horse. Several other points: 
Federal forestry as we know it today is 
only 46 years old and not “four-score 
years.” It is true that agitation dates back 
80 years, but until 1905 the federal forest 
lands were in Interior and not in Agricul- 
ture. That they must be retained in Agri- 
culture is pure fiction. Also, forestry start- 
ed in Interior and not in Agriculture. 

Suppose it is easier to get a transfer of 
the Bureau of Land Management to Agri- 
culture than it is to get approval of an 
entirely new department, is that a good 
argument? Have we tried for a new de- 
partment? Have foresters and conserva- 
tionists really appraised the possible merits 
of a new department or have they been 
guided by prejudices? I was always un- 
der the impression that the best things 
are the most difficult to get. 

I think that if the matter is thought 
clear through it will be found that the in- 
terests of forestry, federal forest lands and 
all other public lands will fare better and 
the public will be served best if Uncle 
Sam would set up a business department 
to administer all of his lands and natural 
resources under one secretary of cabinet 
rank. You solve only temporarily a small 
part of the natural resource conservation 
problem by combining the Bureau of Land 
Management with the Forest Service. 


From F. W. Roewekamp, city for- 
ester for Los Angeles. California. 
comes this endorsement for our fea- 
ture, Your Shade Trees. It is typical 
of many we have received, and read- 
ers will be glad to know that we have 
made arrangements with R. R. 
Fenska, widely known authority on 
the subject and author of an excel- 
lent Tree Experts Manual which he 
is currently revising for another 
printing, to continue the series when 
our present stock of material has 
been exhausted. Forester Roewekamp 
writes: 


Many thanks for giving permission for 
making reprints of the article on Your 
Shade Trees—Know Your Tree Expert. | 
had the pleasure of reading this article 
and giving credit to American Forests mag- 
azine at the last meeting of the Western 
Chapter of the National Shade Tree Con- 
ference at Redlands, California, November 


(Turn to page 38) 
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1. Headquarters reports illegal deer kill to warden on location. 


“We cover our forests, fields, and streams 
10 times more thoroughly 
with #24 









says Executive Secretary T. A. McAmis, 
Arkansas Game and Fish Commission 


**Radio helps us report floods and fires faster...reach 
hunters in distress .. . drive game violations to an all- 
time low. At the rate we are cutting costs and boost- 
ing revenue from fines and licenses, our RCA 2-way 


radio system will pay for itself in a year!”’ is radios near-by warden 


Here’s how the system works: 


Six headquarters stations and 175 mobile units link 
all Arkansas into one protective network. Dis- 
patchers talk directly with wardens on the road, in 
the brush, on the water, in the air. Wardens talk 
with wardens. RCA 2-way radio cuts delays... 
puts help as near as a warden’s “Carfone.” Here's 
communication the modern way! 





Get the full story on how RCA 2-way radio can 3. Wardens close in—confirm 
save you time and money through better communi- hunters’ phrase about 2-way radio, 
cation. Mail the coupon today! (In Camada write: “You can’t get away with it.” 
RCA Victor Company Limited, Montreal.) @ > 

~~ 

JUST OUT—new FREE brochure on better OLE ay, > 













safety services with 2-way radio. 






Dept. 5A 
RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
Camden, N. J. 


Send me the new FREE book, “RCA 2-way radio 
for Public Safety.” 


Name. 





Firm 
Address. 
City 








State 








RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA: «:; 





“Miner’s shack” on a 150-acre mining claim in a western National Forest 


Abuses Under the Mining Laws 





Plunder In 


With little effort or expenditure, opportunists are gobbling up, 


often devastating, chunks of the public domain. 


Conditions in 


Colorado’s Roosevelt National Forest are typical of the legal grab 


N a trip last summer through 
(praia forest areas in the 

west, I ran into a stroke of luck 
and at the same time, had my eyes 
opened considerably. 

Arriving in Denver, Colorado, I 
met Ralph Minges, one of the two 
mine examiners of the U. S. Forest 
Service, who by the rarest of good 
fortune, was in the western city. 
When I expressed an interest in learn- 
ing about mining activities in nation- 
al forests, Minges invited me to ac- 
company him and a party of rangers 
on an inspection tour of the Roose- 
velt National Forest. The trip was a 
grim revelation. 

When I had left Washington, D. 
C., two weeks before, the editors of 
American Forests had suggested that 
I look into the mining claim situation 
in national forest areas. They had 
been informed things weren’t strictly 
Kosher and possibly a little investiga- 
tion might be enlightening. I was led 
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to believe that every hole in the 
ground didn’t represent a bona fide 
mine, although a surprising number 
of people were entering the mining 
business all of a sudden. 

A 30-mile drive out of Denver 
brought us well within the Roosevelt 
National Forest. Our first stop was 
at a beautiful cabin situated on an 
aspen covered knoll overlooking a 
lush meadow. Nailed to a post on 
what appeared to be a private road 
entering the property was a sign 
which read “For Sale.” 

Nobody was home, although the 
house and grounds gave every evi- 
dence of recent and active occupancy. 
The entire layout, including outdoor 
benches and tables, a well, and gravel 
driveway looked like an attractive 
summer home. 

This, I was informed, was a 
“mine,” and the lovely little house 
was a “prospector’s cabin.” 

“What mine?” I asked, and Min- 
ges led me to three small holes dug 


in the ground at intervals back of the 
house. 

That “mining property” comprises 
40 acres on as beautiful a location as 
one could find in the state of Colo- 
rado. It was known as the “Aspen 
and Spring” claim, and in reality con- 
sisted of two claims of 20 acres each. 
The owners had fulfilled necessary le- 
gal requirements by digging a few 
holes which showed faint traces of 
gold. 

They now had possession of the 
land, had dug a well, built a house 
and had the property up for sale. 
Those people were no more miners 
than I, yet they had a piece of the 
Roosevelt National Forest and were 
offering it to the highest bidder. As 
a matter of fact, technically Mr. Min- 
ges, the rangers and I were tres- 
passers the moment we passed that 
“For Sale” sign. 

Right here is as good a time as any 
to explain the workings of the legal 
machinery that is being employed to 
engineer one of the baldest and big- 
gest land grabs in the history of our 
nation. 

The crux of the entire evil situa- 
tion is the federal mining laws. Be- 
cause opportunists are taking advan- 
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tage of legal loopholes in these laws, 
you, the people of the United States, 
are being shorn of your public do- 
main and with it, the timber, water, 
fishing, hunting, pasture and other 
natural resources that are part of that 
domain. 

The federal mining laws came into 
being in 1872, and gave to the pros- 
pector for minerals the right to use 
the land comprising a mining claim 
in just about any way he chose for 
the development of the claim. Briefly, 
these laws gave citizens the right to 
locate lode or placer claims based on 
a “discovery of mineral sufficient to 
justify a prudent man in the further 
expenditure of time and money in the 
development of the claim.” A lode 
claim (a lode is a mineral deposit that 
fills a fissure or vein in the country 
rock) is about 20 acres, and any 
number of claims can be located by 
an individual or corporation. 

A placer claim (placer is defined 
as an alluvial or glacial deposit on 
any given area not confined to a 
vein) is exactly 20 acres, and an as- 
sociation can file a group of eight 
contiguous claims. A valid claim 
gives the locator “the exclusive rights 
of possession and enjoyment of all 
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Claimant on this scenic spot is applying for patent—permanent possession 


National Forests 


the surface” as well as the minerals. 
He can develop the mineral resource 
at will, use the timber for mining and 
live on the claim. He can deny any 
access across the claim, but he cannot 
sell the timber or use the claim for 
nonmineral purposes. 

The mining laws do require a 
claimant to do $100 worth of assess- 
ment work each year, but Congress 
has even waived that requirement 
most years since 1930. A claim can 
be held indefinitely if this require- 
ment is met, even if there is no de- 
velopment of minerals. 

A claimant has the further right to 
patent a valid claim by doing $500 
worth of development work and pay- 
ing the United States five dollars an 
acre for a lode claim and $2.50 an 
acre for a placer claim. He doesn’t 
have to actually mine a single trace 
of minerals! When a claim is pat- 
ented, a fee simple title is given with 
no stipulation that minerals be de- 
veloped after patent. 

The laws further stipulate that 
mine claims must be registered with- 
in the county in which they are staked 
—not with the federal government— 
even though the claim is on the pub- 
lic domain! 





By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 


These, roughly, are the mining laws 
of 1872. With but very few changes 
(and those for the benefit of the min- 
er) they are in effect today. And 
they are elastic as a rubber band and 
as full of holes as a Swiss cheese. 

Consider the “discovery” stipula- 
tion of the mining laws. It is possi- 
ble to find a discovery which will 
qualify under the very liberal “pru- 
dent man” requirements on literally 
millions’ of acres in the national for- 
ests. It is ridiculously easy for a 
“miner” to prove his claim valid. 
Next, take a look at the $500 worth 
of development work necessary before 
applying for patent (outright owner- 
ship). It is often difficult to prove 
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THIS IS the first in a series 
of three articles showing how 
our antiquated mining laws 
are permitting one of the 
biggest conservation scandals 
of our time. The author made 


an on-the-spot investigation 
for American Forests. 














Practically no mining is done 
on this property, but timber in 
background goes with the claim 


the required work hasn’t been done, 
and if it comes to a showdown, it’s a 
case of the miner’s word against that 
of the federal government, with the 
burden of proof falling on Uncle Sam. 

The Forest Service does, however, 
protest—and successfully—patent ap- 
plications, especially when it is bla- 
tantly obvious that the “miner” does 
not have a valid discovery or has fal- 
sified his statements. But this proce- 
dure is costly and often strewn with 
obstacles, and the “miner” can stall 
around and hold on to the land by 
legal shenanigans which ofttimes 
makes the cost of court action more 
than the land is worth. 

Furthermore, “miners” can and do 
stake claims on abandoned mines and 
declare the work done by the previous 
locator as work done by themselves. 
You'd be surprised how often this 
questionable procedure is successful. 
with the result that parcels of land 
pass from public domain into private 
hands with practically no expense or 
work on the part of the recipients. It 
amounts to giving away our land. 

Thirdly, consider the “location 
notice” requirement of the mining 
laws. As pointed out, the “miner” 
records his claim at the county seat— 
not with the federal government, even 
though the claim may be on public 
land. The result of that perfectly ri- 
diculous law is—believe it or not 
that the Forest Service has only a 
vague idea how many claims are 
staked out on lands under its admin- 
istration. Rangers are quick to in- 
vestigate any unusual activity within 
their area which smacks of claim in- 
tentions, but if a claim is filed and 
no work done, it may be years in 
coming to light. 

Lastly, give due regard to what 
goes with a mining claim; timber, 
water, pasture, in short, every natu- 
ral resource upon a patented mining 
claim is the miner’s to do with as he 
chooses. The laws are certainly con- 
trary to the public interest when they 
authorized the disposal of valuable 
public property—yours and mine— 


for a mere fraction of its commercial 
value. 

It is easy to locate a 20-acre lode 
claim in the Douglasfir region, in the 
California sugar pine forests or in 
other western timber stands with $20.- 
000 or $30,000 worth of mature tim- 
ber on it. More than seven billion 
board feet of the public’s timber is in 
the hands of those holding mining 
claims in western states. The claim- 
ant needs only to invest about $1100 
($500 for assessment work, about the 
same amount to pay for survey and 
$5 for each of his 20 acres) to ac- 
quire not only this timber wealth, but 
in addition land worth $20 an acre 
and whatever minerals there may be. 

Nor do the mining laws require 
any measures for soil conservation, 
erosion prevention or anti-stream pol- 
lution. 

The outcome of all this confusion 
is that unprincipled persons, seeing in 
the lax mining laws a chance to ob- 
tain tracts of land for themselves, are 
so twisting those laws that huge sec- 
tions of public domain (in the aggre- 
gate) are passing from federal ad- 
ministratorship into private hands. In 
other words, to put it baldly, you, the 
American people, are being dispos- 
sessed of your land. 

Under the guise of patented min- 
ing claims, upon these lands are be- 
ing erected private homes and other 
private gainful ventures. Upon some 
tracts, the timber is being cut and 
sold and grazing rights either usurped 
or rented out. On yet other tracts, 
the land is being posted and private 
hunting and fishing camps estab- 
lished. These are not fanciful asser- 
tions. I have seen many such estab- 
lishments right within national for- 
ests, all posing as “mines.” 

In that connection, here are two 
statements of fact that merit your 
most grave consideration: 

1) Almost a million acres of land 
under the administration of the U. S. 
Forest Service have in the past 50 
years gone to patent under the min- 
ing laws. (That means a million acres 


of land lost to the American pub- 
lic.) Of that million acres, it is es- 
timated that 14.7 percent have been 
or are commercially successful mines. 
A good bulk of the remaining 85 per- 
cent is either devoted to the private 
and commercial enterprises men- 
tioned, or is being held by the pat- 
entees in the hope that it may rise 
in value in the future. The land never 
did develop mineral in sufficient quan- 
tity to justify that “prudent man” to 
make an expenditure of time and 
money in the development of the 


claim. 


2) There are about 180 million 
acres of public land under the ad- 
ministration of the Forest Service. 
Approximately 150 million acres of it 
right now are vulnerable to private 
seizure under the “discovery” proviso 
of the mining laws. I leave it to you 
to determine if the situation does not 
present a very real threat to your na- 
tional forests. 

But to return to our trip through 
the Roosevelt National Forest. 

Our second stop, much like the 
first. was beside a lovely home sit- 
uated on a rise of ground overlook- 
ing a rushing stream. A grove of 
beautiful trees gave the place a rustic 
air. This establishment, I was in- 
formed, was a mining claim which 
had recently been purchased by a re- 
tired Army major. The Forest Serv- 
ice was protesting this claim, as it 
was perfectly obvious that no mining 
was being done or had been for a 
long time. 

The original claim was for a placer 
mine, and the major, getting wind of 
the fact that the Forest Service was 
interested in his definite lack of min- 
ing operations, was making himself 
hard to find. He wasn’t “at home” 
when we called. 

I later learned that the astute offi- 
cer was making hurried preparations 
to engage in a bit of superficial as- 
sessment work in order to file another 
claim on the property, this one for a 
lode mine. The major had quite a bit 
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of money invested in that private 
piece of public domain and wasn’t 
going to lose it, if he could twist the 
mining laws to his advantage. The 
case is still pending, at this writing. 

The next establishment we visited 
rates some sort of prize as a “min- 
ing” venture. The property was 40 
acres, which consisted of a small hill 
overlooking a road and a rushing 
mountain stream. The claims strad- 
dled both the road and the stream. 
Atop the hill was a mine tunnel, with 
a large pile of tailings at its mouth. 
To all intents and purposes, the setup 
looked like a working mine. But there 
was a joker in it. 

It had been a working mine. In 
vears gone by, a fair amount of gold 
had come out of that shaft. But the 
vein had long since petered out. The 
present owner claimed the mine had 
produced gold before and would 
again. He had records to prove it. 
On the strength of those records, the 
Forest Service lost its protest case 
and the abandoned mine, with its 40 
acres of property, still remains in the 
hands of the present owner. 

Why he wanted that land was per- 
fectly obvious. Across the bank of 
the stream was a row of brand new 
cabins, some of them not even com- 
pleted. Here was a modern motel. 
with a private road and bridge lead- 
ing across the stream. The claim cov- 
ered 600 feet on both sides of that 
stream, which the mine owner, if he 
wanted. could post for his own pri- 
vate fishing. All that remaired to 
make the establishment complete was 
a filling station, a beer parlor and a 
store, and by the looks of things, it 
wouldn’t be long before these struc- 
tures would be erected. 

Here then, are three examples of 
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“mines” in the Roosevelt National 
Forest. If they were the only three 
on the area, the threat of the Roose- 
velt would not amount to much. But 
they aren’t. There are literally hun- 
dreds more, each biting off a hunk of 
your land. More than that, there are 
thousands of such claims being estab- 
lished in other national forests 
throughout America, particularly in 
the western states. 

In case you think I am exaggerat- 
ing the situation, again I bring to 
your attention the fact that only about 
14.7 percent of the near-million acres 
of public domain under the adminis- 
tration of the Forest Service that has 
passed into private hands under the 
guise of “mines” has ever produced 
minerals in commercial quantities. 
That means approximately 800,000 
acres of your land taken away from 
you—legally, of course—but for high- 
ly questionable purposes. 

I wish to forcibly point out that the 
Forest Service has no quarrel with 
legitimate miners. In fact. the Service 
encourages in every way possible the 
discovery and development of the na- 
tion’s mineral resources. But when a 
horde of “phonies” descends upon 
public domain and by means of legal 
chicanery assumes title to it—that is 
definitely something else again. 

There are some leaders in the min- 
ing industry, too, who object to any 
change in these laws, principally on 
grounds that patent is required to 
finance development. But since the 
oil industry and large-scale coal and 
phosphate mines operate successfully 
and profitably on leases which grant 
only the right to exploit the minerals 
and to use so much of the surface as 
needed, aren’t these mining leaders 
suspect of wishing to retain all the 





advantages of the mining laws re- 
gardless of the public interest? 

And when you come upon a real 
estate office, as I did in a city in the 
west, which blatantly advertises “Min 
ing Claims For Sale,” I feel it is high 
time the American people learn what 
is happening to their property. If our 
mining laws permit all this, it’s high 
time we made some changes. 

As this article was going to press, 
43 mining claims of the type de- 
scribed on these pages were voided in 
the Gifford Pinchot National Forest 
of Washington. 

In a sweeping crackdown, Rescoe 
E. Bell, regional Bureau of Land 
Management administrator in Port- 
land, Oregon, announced November 
30 that the claims had been declared 
null and void for failing to meet even 
the minimum requirements of the 
mining law. The 43 claims of 160 
acres each covered 7160 acres of 
timberland in the Randle, Washing- 
ton area. 

The BLM administrator also an- 
nounced that legal steps had been 
started against 72 other placer claims 
in the same area covering 7600 addi- 
tional acres. 

Mineral examiner Elton Hatton, 
who inspected the 43 voided claims, 
reported that pumice was msufficient 
to qualify as enterprises “on which a 
reasonable and prudent man would 
expend money and labor.” 

Bell said the locations also were 
improperly made and the required 
assessment work was lacking, adding, 
“dubious mining claims on publicly- 
owned timberland are not very popu- 
lar these days.” 


NEXT—Pumice, Despoiler of the 
Santa Fe. 


This placer claim is in the 
“yy” of two important 
highways and comprises a 
valuable stand of timber 
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By DOLORES B. JEFFORDS 


Nature lovers urge federal 
protection for this great 


swamp, a vanishing landmark 
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ATELY, a cry for help has come 

from the Great Dismal Swamp 

—not from “Chloe,” or other 

lost denizens of its fearsome depths, 

nor from the legendary ghosts that 

haunt it, but from friends of the Dis- 
mal itself. 

Notwithstanding its ominous repu- 
tation, the Dismal, stretching along 
the Virginia-Carolina border, has 
staunch friends who deplore its re- 
lentless piece-meal destruction, and 
the possibility of its ultimate disap- 
pearance. They urge National Forest 
protection as the only means of assur- 
ing the preservation of this great 
American landmark for future gen- 
erations. 


The swamp once covered over million 
acres in North Carolina and Virginia 


fantastically beautiful Lake Drummond, with its wine-colored 
half-million-acre Great Dismal 





Already the swamp has been re- 
duced to less than half its original 
area. Untold millions of feet of cy- 
press, maple, water oak and other 
hardwoods have been dragged out of 
it, and lumber trails continually bite 
deeper into it. It has been ravaged 
by forest fires, which have been 
known to burn underground in its 
peaty soil for months, destroying hun- 
dreds of acres of vegetation. 

Soy beans and sweet potatoes grow 
where once the mysterious jungle 
brooded; and its outer reaches, shorn 
of timber, but not reclaimable for 
agriculture because of that deep peat 
soil, have degenerated into an untidy 
tangle of brush. And nature lovers 


Stained by the seepings of trees, Lake 
Drummond is color of Madeira wine 


















































Swamp drainage forms George Wash- 
ington Canal, part of Inland Waterway 


feel that the time has come to spare 
what is left of the Dismal, for its val- 
ue in botanical and wildlife research, 
and for its distinctive wilderness fea- 
tures—as well as for its long, if sinis- 
ter, association with American folk- 
lore. 

Some 500,000 acres of the Great 
Dismal remain, the larger and less ex- 
plored portion of it sprawled over 
northeastern North Carolina, the 
smaller portion in Virginia. It was 
characterized by Colonel William 
Byrd as a “filthy bogg” when he was 
running the colonial boundary line 
in 1728, but to the hardy outdoors- 
man, George Washington, it was a 
“glorious paradise.” So, to this day. 


the appeal or repulsion of the Dismal 
Swamp is largely a question of indi- 
vidual reaction. 

It was probably never quite as 
black as the Irish poet, Thomas 
Moore, and others, painted it, but it 
was associated with undeniably un- 
pleasant features, such as poisonous 
snakes, savage beasis, quaking bogs 
and quicksands, and the danger of 
getting lost in its jungled labyrinths. 
Game in abundance has always made 
it the delight of hunters, but they 
have preferred to roam its fringes. 

It was long the refuge of runaway 
slaves, but only these and other des- 
perate characters dared penetrate its 
innermost recesses—adding thereby 
to the terrors of the swamp for oth- 
ers. Superstition and folklore found 
here a readymade background of 
mystery and menace against which 
to elaborate uncanny, spine-tingling 
tales—many of which, in more or less 
degree, were quite possibly true. 

But the swamp has also a weird 
and somber beauty, and a strange 
quality of fascination. Under its 
dense canopy, dimming noon to twi- 
light, there is an eerie, breath-holding 
hush. Stately trees rise out of dark, 
still waters, and multicolored wild- 
flowers bloom on dry “hammocks,” 
and along little trickling streams, and 
fringing deep, secluded pools. Most 
weirdly, fantastically beautiful of all 
is Lake Drummond. 

The lake, which has a diameter of 
two and a half by three miles, is in 


Visitors usually are surprised that the cypress and juni- 
per stained waters of the swamp are fresh and drinkable 
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Several feeder ditches make parts 
of the Dismal accessible by boat 


Virginia, and is connected by three- 
mile Feeder Ditch with the Inland 
Waterway Canal which skirts the east- 
ern edge of the Great Dismal. Stained 
by the seepings of juniper, cypress 
and maple, the water is the color of 
Madeira wine, with great cypresses 
standing over it on gaunt, upright 
roots. Fine white sand covers the bot- 
tom, but the forest growth forms a 
close ring around the borders of the 
lake, which in times of high water 
spreads back among the trees. 
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Huge pile of pulpwood at Port St. Joe reflects size of industry in Florida 


Florida’s New King 


By C. E. WRIGHT 


After a late start, the Peninsula state 
is moving to the fore in kraft paper 
production. Now fifth in the south, 


its accent is still on expansion 


HE rest of the South had a 
fair running start when kraft 


paper manulacturing was intro- 
duced in Florida, but the peninsula 
state is catching up like the Super 
Chief overtook the pony express. With 
four plants spending more than 60 
million dollars (and more millions 
projected) to boost output capacity 
by approximately 1150 tons a day, 
Florida, already fifth among the 12 
timber-growing states of the South, 
hopes soon to challenge the leaders. 

Florida now produces an estimated 
1,320,000 tons of pine wood pulp a 
year. Current expansion programs 
will add about 400,000 tons annually, 
to be effective some time this year. 
There are seven pulp mills in the 
state. One of these is devoted to ray- 
on pulp by the sulphite process, the 
others are paper mills using the sul- 
phate process. Another paper mill is 
under construction and will be com- 
pleted this year. 

What forestry has come to mean 
to Florida is illustrated by latest avail- 
able figures which show that the 
wholesale manufactured value of Flor- 
ida’s combined forest products, which 
include wood products as well as pa- 
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per products, is more than 200 mil- 
lion dollars a year. This exceeds by 
about 18 million dollars the gross 
packed value of processed citrus prod- 
ucts. 

For good measure, add these on 
your abacus: A total of more than 
200 million dollars is invested in ex- 
isting Florida pulp plants. The gross 
annual sale of paper mill products 
alone tops 165 million dollars. An- 
nual payrolls in mills and plants ex- 
ceed 31 million dollars. Six thousand 
workers are employed in mills and 
converting plants and an additional 
6500 in the woods. Yes, utilization of 
pulpwood for production of paper is 
big business in a state long dependent 
on tourists and citrus for its major 
income. 

When International Paper Compa- 
ny built the first Florida pulp mill at 
Panama City in 1930, nearly 200 
years had elapsed since the first 
southern paper mills were established 
in 1744 and 1746 at Williamsburg, 
Virginia and Salem, North Carolina. 
Establishment of the first Florida mill 
occurred 52 years after the first suc- 
cessful attempt to manufacture paper 
from southern pine pulp, near Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, and 21] years after the 
sulphate or kraft process had its in- 
ception in 1909 at Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina. 

How the industry had burgeoned 
since this belated start is evidenced 
by the tremendous expansion now in 
progress or projected. 

The largest program affecting ex- 
isting plants is the 24-million-dollar 
outlay of the St. Joe Paper Company 
at Port St. Joe, which will raise ca- 
pacity from 400 tons to 1200 tons a 
day. The Hudson Pulp and Paper 
Corporation at Palatka will soon com- 
plete a_ ten-million-dollar program 
which will double its capacity from 
200 to 400 tons a day, and there is 
the entirely new plant of the St. Regis 
Paper Company at Eastport on the 
outskirts of Jacksonville which cost 
an estimated 17 million dollars. It 
has a daily capacity of 600 tons. The 
St. Regis Paper Company is also un- 
dertaking an extensive improvement 
program at its Pensacola plant. 

Thus Florida will have a substan- 
tial percentage of the kraft paper pro- 
ducing capacity of the country when 
these projects are completed, even 
though many similar projects have 
recently been authorized by the Na- 
tional Production Authority in other 
states. Before certificates of necessitv 
were issued on projects proposed af- 
ter restrictions on new construction 
were instituted, the NPA conducted 
extensive investigation, with the aid 
of the Forest Service, to determine the 


availability of sufficient pulpwood tor 
the additional capacity and the need 
for such capacity. A project of pri- 
mary importance to the defense pro- 
gram and the wood-growing indus- 
try is a cellulose plant for explosives, 
for which a certificate of necessity 
was recently issued to the Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Company, subsidiary of 
Procter & Gamble, for a site near 
Perry, in northwestern Florida. 

The creation of new large-scale, 
wood-using capacity in Florida nat- 
urally raises two questions: Are there 
sufficient current and potential mar- 
kets for the additional kraft paper 


The wholesale manufactured value of 
Florida pulpwood and other forest 
preducts is 200 million dollars a year 


A portion of the St. Regis Paper 
Company’s plant at Pensacola, Fla. 


































































and pulp that can be produced, and is 
the present and potential supply of 
pulpwood sufficient for such larger 
consumption ? 

As to markets, there is little fear 
among kraft paper producers that 
they will not be able to sell over the 
ensuing years all of the paper and 
paperboard they can make, barring a 
general business depression. The pa- 
per consumption in the United States 
is the highest in the world, and still 
the demand is insatiable. The Ameri- 
can people, with only seven percent 
of the world’s population, use more 

(Turn to page 43) 
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By DOROTHY GRAY GUCK 


ing sent into the wilderness 

area of the Gila Forest to com- 

bat the fire raging there,” the radio 
announcer said as he gave the latest 
New Mexico news flashes. “Forest 
Service officials say that the Indians 
are natural woodsmen, are not excit- 
able, and have superior endurance.” 
When a man born with the natural 
abilities of the American Indian has 
been trained in the newest methods 
of forest fire line building, he be- 
comes a fire fighter in a class by him- 
self. That’s how it is with an organ- 
ized crew of Mescalero Apaches who 


“HE OUR hundred Indians are be- 
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on the Fire Line 


Combining natural abilities with modern techniques, New 
Mexico’s Apache Red Hats are unexcelled as fire fighters 


are fast making history in the South- 
west. 

The Mescalero Apaches live on a 
reservation in the very heart of a por- 
tion of that state’s most abundant 
timber. The wealth of valuable land 
is theirs, gleaned from fat hereford 
stock that graze the green slopes, 
from the massive firs and ponderosa 
pine logged on a sustained yield on 
the mountains, and from the _ tour- 
ists who pay to fish trout-laden 
streams and travel amid the wonders 
of Nature’s best. 

Young bucks of today are raised 
in the tradition that their home 





should still be defended from any 
enemy. Now that the white man and 
the Indian live together peacefully, 
the one enemy threatening the homes 
of both is forest fire. 

Conditions have been changing 
during the last 15 years in the forests 
of New Mexico and Arizona. Wilder- 
ness areas were opened to the general 
public by the CCC program of the 
°30s. Since the end of World War II, 
tourist traffic to the scenic spots of 
the country has had an _ unprece- 
dented increase. The forests have 
suffered severe drought for several 
years. During the last two seasons, 
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New Mexico has experienced the most 
devastating fires of her history. 
The Apaches still dance to please 
4 their gods, carrying on the traditions 
3 of their forefathers. Fire fighting by 
trained methods is new to them. But 
in the three years since they became 
known as the fire fighting Apache 
Red Hats, the Indians have trained as 
: arduously to perfect their line build- 
i ing technique as they did to memor- 
ize the ritualistic dance steps. 

If you could see the broad-cheeked, 
impassive face of a stocky Apache 
youth as he swings a kortick with un- 
flinching confidence while spears of 
flame leap from the nearby ridge, 
you might wonder if warriors are not 
born. 

Fabien Dolan, a war veteran of 27 
who stands taller than most Apaches, 
snaps off short blunt orders, “Dig! 
Deeper, dig!” Rufus Lester, a barrel- 
chested man of 50, wearing the west- 
ern cowboy garb of faded denims, 
thick logger boots, and the adopted 
haircut of the white man, lights a 
fusee touching off a resinous stump 
and pile of duff with flames that race 
to meet and stop the oncoming enemy. 

The brawny white foreman of a 
local logging crew had just come off 
a fire in the rugged terrain atop the 
Capitan Mountains in the Lincoln Na- 
tional Forest. 

“We had a long up-hill hike,” he 
said, “before we ever reached the fire 
line. Me and my crew was so puffed 
when we got there we couldn’t do a 
lick of work ’till we got our wind. 
But you should of seen those Red 
Hats! They dog-trotted all the way 
up the mountain and fell to line 
building the minute they hit the fire.” 

For 30 years Bert Shields has been 
forest ranger on the Mescalero Reser- 
vation. 

“We've always had a good fire 
fighting organization,” he said, “but 


three years ago our Forest Super- 
visor, Reino Sarlin, organized this 
crack line building crew.” 

The Red Hats are volunteers, being 
paid only when they are working on 
a fire. They range in age from 17 to 
50. Of the 35 in the original crew, 
more than half are veterans of World 
War II. The boys live and work in 
all parts of the vast reservation. There 
are seven regular fire guards em- 
ployed each year, whose duty it is to 
round up the Red Hats for fire calls. 

“If the fire is close enough to 
home, a Red Hat knows the smoke 
signals,” Bert joked. “Indians have 
their own private grapevine that 
brings the boys from all corners.” 

The men assemble at a central 
point and climb into a red fire truck 
that has two long bench-like seats 
with a tool chest underneath. Arriv- 
ing at a fire, the men disbark in sys- 
tematic order, each donning a tin hat 
and headlight and a canteen buckled 
at the waist. The hat is fashioned like 
the Ed Wynn fireman’s hat to protect 
the wearer from falling embers. 

The leader grabs an ax and runs, 
followed in prearranged order by 
more ax men, one with a pulaski, sev- 
eral with korticks and shovels, and 
lastly a backfire man who carries a 
first aid kit. The leader sets the pace 
which varies with the terrain, blazes 
the line trail, and keeps the perfect 
order deemed so necessary. The men 
with korticks use a three lick method 
to clear an 18-inch line to mineral 
soil. Once the line is built, the Red 
Hats claim it is never lost. 

“How can you be sure a line that 
narrow will hold?” I asked Ranger 
Shields. 

“Because we start it far enough 
away from the fire to backfire and 
burn out all the debris between the 
line and the fire,” he answered. “The 
boys have confidence in their work 





after learning, at the risk of their 
skins, where to build the line and 
when to backfire.” 

The Red Hats have the elements of 
a fraternal organization. They meet 
regularly at Indian Service Head- 
quarters for secret pow-wows. Though 
Ranger Shields has trained the boys 
and accompanies them to fires on the 
reservation, he never attends their 
meetings. Officers are elected, dues 
collected, minutes read, slackers fined, 
and at fire season’s end the funds in 
the treasury are blown on a bountiful 
banquet. 

The boys experiment with all 
methods of ax work in various types 
of brush, test the angles of kortick 
maneuvers, and measure the efficiency 
of several paces to determine the 
most workable fire fighting system. 

Since the Apaches started building 






























Volunteers all, these Red Hats have 
proved they know their smoke signals 
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Mescalero Apaches form a chow line at training school just 
as adroitly as they dig—and hold—a fire line in the forest 








a reputation, much of their work has 
carried them far outside reservation 
boundaries. In the summer of 1950 
they commanded a sector of the 17,- 
000-acre Capitan fire that scorched 
the foot pads of the now famous cub, 
Smokey. Last summer they were 
called from mop-up work on the 15,- 
000-acre Sacramento Mountain fire 
to again build line on the Capitan 
Mountains. At the end of the first 12 
hours of line building, the Red Hats 
asked permission to work another 12- 
hour shift before resting. 

A group of 22 Apaches flew to Cali- 
fornia in the fall of 1950 with For- 

(Turn to page 39) 





Author Ransom surveys Alaska’s vastness from a promontory 


OR two days the S. S. Starr 
restlessly swung at anchor in 


the lee of Ananuluk Island, six 
miles off the northwestern end of 
Umnak, while the handful of passen- 
gers fretted away the time. I sat next 
to the First Mate in the salon, won- 
dering how much longer we would be 
stormbound within sight of the Aleut 
village of Nikolski. Beyond Umnak 
Bay I could see only treeless tundra 
rising to snoweapped volcanic peaks, 
black as basalt. 

“These Bering Sea storms blow out 
in three or four days,” the Mate an- 
swered my unspoken question. “If we 
tried to cross the channel to Umnak, 
now, wed all be Outside Men in a 
hurry.” 

The whistling seas momentarily hid 
the larger island. I looked at the 
Mate, cvrious. “Outside Men?” 

He laughed. “An Aleut supersti- 
tion. There’s a legend about an is- 
land, and ghosts or spooks who come 
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back to haunt their relatives.” He 
pushed back his chair and rose. 
“We'll land you and your wife at 
Nikolski by tomorrow afternoon, or I 
miss my guess. The Starr has to an- 
chor a half mile outside the reefs. 
You'll go ashore in a dory. .. .” 

When Barbara and I reached Ni- 
kolski, 25 days southwest of Seward, 
Alaska, the native Aleuts greeted us 
enthusiastically. But lightering ashore 
in a power dory, we stared at their 
flat, brown, Mongoloid faces with 
mixed curiosity and apprehension. I 
was an anthropologist first, school 
teacher second, in an isolated Aleut- 
Eskimo village which had long been 
unfriendly to white men. 

It took us some time to get settled. 
Then one day, after Ardelion (Artie) 
Ermeloff—a native caricature of the 
original “Mad Russian” if I ever saw 
one—had finished helping us unsack 
200 sacks of government coal and we 
were resting in our living room, I 


asked him, casually, “Artie, what and 
where is the Island of Outside Men? 
What does it mean?” 

He stopped sipping the tea Barbara 
had served him. The silence of the 
living room weighed heavily. He 
eyed me with a curious speculative 
look. “I don’t know,” he said, eva- 
sively. “Maybe ithe Priest will tell 
you. Maybe he know; maybe he don’t 
know.” 

My curiosity was aroused. The 
first chance I had I asked the half- 
Aleut, half-Russian Priest about it. 
He sniffed. “Outside Men have is- 
land? I never hear of it. What you 
mean—island where dead men are 
buried?” 

“T wish I knew, Father. I’ve heard 
about it several times. Who are the 
Outside Men?” 

“T don’t know. If I hear about 
them, I tell you.” 

I could see that as far as the fat 
little priest was concerned, Outside 
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Men were just a figment of the na- 
tives’ imagination. He didn’t concern 
himself about the matter. I guessed 
that the Father didn’t enjoy the com- 
plete confidence of the villagers in- 
asmuch as he’d been among them 
only two years. 

One day Artie brought his aging 
father, Old Chief George, to visit. 
He carried himself with the dignity 
befitting an elder statesman. “My 
father,” Artie explained after tea and 
cookies, “helped Professor Jochelson 
when he was here during the winter 
of 1912.” 





Island of Outside Men 

















By JAY ELLIS RANSOM 


Interest quickened within me. Dr. 
Waldemar Jochelson! The great an- 
thropologist of the original Jessup 
North Pacific Expedition! “You 
know him?” I exclaimed. 

“Aye. He was a grand old man. 
He pay me to tell him stories and hire 
men to dig for him. I been chief here 
now 28 years, six months. Then I 
quit. It time for younger man like 
Alex Chercasin to be chief now.” 
From his classic Mongol face, his 
wise old eyes twinkled. 

I felt my way carefully. “I came 
here to do work like Professor Joch- 
elson did,” I began. “Perhaps you 
can help me. Have you ever heard 
about the Island of Outside Men?” 

The old chief’s lips creased into a 
bland, enigmatic smile. “I heard 
some peoples tell about it when I was 
a little boy. But that was more than 
70 years ago. I do not know where it 
is now. I do not remember.” 

And that was all the information I 
could get. 

In November, the trader’s ship ar- 


The author in a native Aleutian skin “bidarka” on Umnak Bay 


The Aleuts, a strange and proud people, were skeptical of the 
white man and his incessant curiosity. It took a virus epidemic 
to help reveal the secret of outside men and where they dwelled 


rived from Seattle to take the trappers 
out to the western islands, dropping 
them off by twos on islands along the 
great circle route to Kiska. With the 
hunters gone, there remained only 
women and children and a few old 
men in the village. Under the sodden 
skies and howling winds of winter, 
we settled into a routine as gray and 
drab as the weather. 

Then one day as I was dismissing 
school at four o’clock, Anfie—one of 
the older girls—came up to my desk. 
“T know what Outside Men are,” she 
said, giggling a little. Anfie was from 
a Methodist Mission at Unalaska. I 
looked at her, quizzically. 

“They’re ghosts of dead Aleuts. 
Especially men who've been drowned. 
You can see them walking around on 
the reefs in a storm. You have to 
look real hard, though, when the wa- 
ter is so rough. When it gets night, 
they come in and walk around on the 
houses, kicking and rattling the shin- 
gles. They like to bang the windows 
and scratch under the eaves, trying to 





get in. The people lock their doors 
and burn a light all night to scare 
them away. And they sprinkle Holy 
Water around the room. Outside Men 
want to eat their relatives. If an 
asxathax touches you, you turn all 
white like a ghost, and they carry 
your spirit away with them.” 

A day or so later I entered the 
trading post where Chief George was 
operating the store in the absence of 
the trader. I told him Anfie’s tale. 
He grinned, rather self consciously. 
“Yes,” he admitted, “most peoples 
believe in asxathax. One time, when 
Artie and I were trapping Chugina- 
dak Island, we saw big footprints 
from the water line leading to the 
‘spying place. That’s a high piece 
of ground we go to spy out places 
where seals hide on the rocks below. 
Several times we saw those foot- 
prints, bigger than ours. We set a 
watch to try to see if it was a man 
or an Outside Man who was making 
them, but we never saw anybody at 
all. We knew we were the only trap- 
pers on Chuginadak that winter. be- 
cause the trader takes the others far- 
ther out to westward.” 

“Maybe Japanese footprints,” I 
hazarded a guess. 

Old George shook his head, puz- 
zled. “We not see anybody. They 
Outside Men. we think.” I could see 
doubt crossing his fertile mind. 

Those of us whe can remember, 
realize now that exploring parties of 
Japanese were secretly surveying the 
waters of the Aleutian chain, prepar- 
ing for the day of Pearl Harbor. Dur- 
ing those years the floating canneries 
of the Sons of the Rising Sun were 
violating the American fishing rights 
in Bristol Bay. We heard disturbing 
stories over our radios of how the 
angered fishermen of Kanakanak and 
Nushagak were oiling their .30-06’s, 
and how the Territorial Governor 
had ordered them not to fire on the 
Japanese. 

Strange footprints were a mysteri- 
ous sight on the lonely trapping is- 
lands. A few trappers, both Aleut 
and white, vanished without a trace. 
To the native mind, such mysterious 
goings-on could only spell one thing 
—ghosts, or Outside Men! 

Then one day, shortly after my vis- 
it in the store, the old chief suggest- 
ed that we visit the site of the ancient 
village of which Nikolski is the mod- 
ern descendant. I was enthusiastic, 
because I knew that while Jochelson 
had already excavated much of the 
general area, he hadn’t really touched 
on the prehistoric site. 

The ancient, Eskimo-type village 
originally stood on the shore of Um- 


nak Bay when that reef-bound body 
of water was much larger than it is 
today. In the course of milleniums, 
the shore line has been steadily ris- 
ing out of the sea, like Bogoslof Is- 
land a scant 20 miles to the north. 
Gaining their livelihood from the sea, 
the natives followed the shoreline, 
generation after generation building 
their rectangular whale-rib-and-sod 
barabaras as close to the retreating 
water as possible. 

After a half hour’s hike, George 
and I reached a low, shelving bench 
marking the ancient shore. He point- 
ed out sod-covered depressions where 
a few broken decayed ends of whale 
ribs marked the house pits. “People 
bring Jochelson lots of harpoon tips, 
bone and stone tools, and ivory from 
here,” he said, musingly. “That white 
man buy everything anybody bring 
him!” 

For an hour or so I explored 
among the 2000-vear-old pits. “There 
must be plenty of Outside Men 
around here,” I remarked, craftily. 

George laughed, seeing through me. 
“Not here,” he said. 

“Maybe buried on Island of Out- 
side Men?” 





“Maybe.” 

“Tell me, George. Where is it?” 

“White man always want to dig up 
the dead,” he said, puzzled. “Why, I 
do not know. Once, in Unalaska, a 
man stayed several weeks. He dug 
up all the old graves. He take the 
skeletons and chop them in half and 
stuff them into gunny sacks. Aleut 
peoples, they don’t like that. They 
don’t want their relatives chopped up 
and sent away to a far place. (Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Museum of 
Natural History, Washington, D. C.) 
So, we don’t tell white man anymore 
where the dead peoples are buried.” 

He turned to leave. Reluctantly, I 
followed. 

I didn’t bring up the subject again. 

The first I suspected that anything 





serious might be shaping up was 
when Afinogen’s two boys failed to 
come to school. Nothing but dire ill- 
ness could have kept any of the vil- 
lage children away, I knew. The 
evening of their second day of ab- 
sence, Chief George came over. I 
offered him a chair in our warm liv- 
ing room, and Barbara brought him 
a cup of steaming tea. He sipped it, 
and sighed. 

“You come to Afinogen’s house,” 
he said, finally, leaning forward to 
look straight at me. “Christina’s boys 
pretty sick.” 

“I will, George. There seems to be 
a cold going around.” 

The old man shook his head. “I 
don’t know. Many years ago, when 
I was a boy, sickness that looked like 
this came. Many peoples died. When 
a Coast Guard cutter stopped in that 
spring, the Captain told us we’d had 
diphtheria. I don’t know, but you 
come take a look at Fedie and Sam. 
huh?” 

Diphtheria! Oh, no! 

As I snatched up my slicker and 
typhoon hat from the front callador, 
I could feel the sweat breaking out 
all over me. Rain drove in slanting 
lances out of the northeast, sharp and 
merciless as driven nails. Together, 
bending into the gale, George and I 
struggled through the muck and 
water. Afinogen’s house stood back 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, and 
when we reached it, the kerosene light 
glowed friendly and warm through 
the uncurtained windows. But inside. 
I sensed immediately that real illness 
might be abroad in the clapboard 
cabin. 

Christina seated us with a deliber- 
ate and gentle courtesy so character- 
istic of the Aleuts. As she prepared 
the ubiquitous Russian-style tea and 
piroski (cakes), she told George her 
fears. He translated for me. “She say 
her boys have high fever. She much 
*fraid.” 

I pushed back my empty cup and 
rose. Christina led the way to the 
bedroom. True to the Aleut custom, 
a candle guttered beneath a painted 
ikon from 18th century Russia—pro- 
tection against marauding bands of 
Outside Men. I noticed, too, a bowl 
of “holy water” standing on the 
Sears and Roebuck dresser. From 
time to time Christina dipped her 
fingers in the bow! and sprinkled a 
few drops on her sons’ foreheads and 
over the floor, murmering soft Aleut 
phrases taught her by the native 
priest. 

Fever! . . . Samie’s was 103. Fedie’s 
a fraction lower. Flu or diphtheria! 


(Turn to page 36) 
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T is said that “familiarity breeds 
[ contempt,” but the adage scarcely 

is applicable to the lover of trees. 
The more one learns about the mar- 
velous and orderly processes of life 
and growth, the more respect there 
is for one of nature’s finest master- 
pieces, the shade tree. 

Many of us are inclined to take 
trees for granted, but when a leaking 
main permits escaping gas to as- 
phyxiate our favorite tree, or when a 
catastrophe occurs, we awaken to a 
sudden realization that trees are 
among our most valued heritages— 
truly green gold. 

Many householders readily appre- 
ciate the value of trees for they know 
that a well landscaped home with ade- 
quate shade not only is more attrac- 
tive and comfortable but is more 
readily salable and commands a bet- 
ter price than a comparable house on 
a barren site. No doubt their trees 





are given necessary periodic mainte- 
nance. Perhaps they have taken out 
tree insurance to protect themselves 
against loss. 

Others are vaguely aware that trees 
are nice to have around without giv- 
ing thought to the actual monetary 
values involved. But since it takes 
time to grow trees to maturity, and 
since replacement is costly, it is well 
that we have some idea of what trees 
really are worth so that we may re- 
cover, in part at least, tree losses 
sustained through storm, wanton de- 
struction, or carelessness. Courts 
have awarded many fair judgments 
when suits have been based upon rea- 
sonable appraisals of sustained dam- 
ages, and the government is willing to 
permit reasonable income tax deduc- 
tions to cover certain tree losses. 

Evaluation of shade trees in dollars 
and cents is not simple, since much of 
their value is relatively intangible. 




















CHART FOR SHADE TREE APPRAISAL 
Residential Value 
Diameter of Basic Species Location Physical Con- Land per Correction 
Tree in Inches Value % % dition of Tree Acre Factor 
6 $ 56 $ 1,000 Reduce by 50% 
8 100 2,000 Reduce by 25% 
10 158 3,000 Even 
12 226 4,000 Increase by 25% 
14 308 5,090 a “5 50% 
16 402 6,000 “4 ws 75% 
18 508 7,000 Fe * 100% 
20 628 8,000 ee "115% 
22 758 9,000 2 "130% 
24 906 Reduce Basic Value 10,000 5 "140% 
26 1,062 by 11,000 “a "150% 
28 1,232 5% — 100% 12,000 a "160% 
30 1,414 Depending on These Factors 13,000 i "170% 
32 1,600 14,000 = "180% 
34 1,814 15,000 7 "190% 
36 2,036 16,000 ai * 200% 
38 2,270 17,000 . "210% 
40 2,514 18,000 - " 220% 
44 3,048 19,000 - " 230% 
48 3,620 20,000 - "240% 
JANUARY, 1952 














































A shade tree’s beauty is beyond price 


Who is to say what the old apple tree, 
under which you played as a boy, is 
worth? Or that spreading elm which 
shields your porch from the hot rays 
of the summer sun—what is its value 
to you? 

Of prime importance in preparing 
a reasonably accurate estimate is the 
location of the tree in question and 
the value of the property on which it 
is growing. We must take into con- 
sideration the species, age, condition 
and aesthetic values, giving some 
weight to any sentimental or histori- 
cal attachments. 

For example, a fine oak growing in 
the forest usually has little tangible 
value except for the lumber which 
may be cut from it, but a comparable 
tree, shading the living terrace of a 
home, might easily be worth several 
hundred dollars to the owner. If the 

(Turn to page 32) 
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A wily trout, huge in size and indifferent in attitude, is 





a tantalizing challenge to anglers on this Vermont stream 


Anglers of both sexes and all ages 
share the fishing of Terry Brook 
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HE day after the close of our 

1951 Vermont trout season | 

finished milking the cows in 
time for my customary walk down 
to Terry Brook before breakfast. This 
time, however, I left my fishing tackle 
at the barn; regretfully, because it 
was one of those mornings when a 
trout just can’t seem to resist the lure 
of a dainty fly or a wriggling worm. 
But the trout season was over for the 
year. 

A little wooden bridge, maintained 
by the Town, spans the brook, and 
once there I lay flat on the planks 
and peered down through a knothole 
into the pool below. On the pebbly 
bottom of the clear water, fins and 
tail gently undulating, lay the giant 
trout which I call “The Old Settler of 
Terry Brook.” He knew I was there, 
and he seemed to know he was safe. 
I could almost imagine that he was 
chuckling to himself. 

There may be bigger trout in the 
world; there probably are, but he is 
the largest I have ever seen. The Old 
Settler, measured with a dispassionate 
eye, must go at least 30 inches, pos- 
sibly 32. Of all the fish I have ever 
encountered he is the most exasperat- 
ing and the least cooperative. 

For four years I have tried to hook 
him, seen him disdain flies, spinners, 
worms, grasshoppers, crickets and 
other choice morsels. From the wide 
berth given him by the scores of 
small fry who share the bridge pool 
with him I suspect that he dines ex- 
clusively on members of his own 
family. It is illegal to use minnows 
as trout bait in Vermont. 

There have heen times when for a 
space of several months he would be 


By ALFRED S. CAMPBELL 


missing, and I would wonder whether 
someone had caught him at last; then 
he would reappear at the old stand, 
bigger than ever. | believe he goes 
upstream on such occasions, for be- 
low the pool is a rocky stretch so 
wide and shallow as to be almost im- 
passable for a fish his size. 

I don’t have a monopoly on the 
Old Settler, for the bridge is part of 
the Town road which passes through 
my farm, goes uphill through the for- 
est to some summer cottages and 
abruptly finishes as a dead end. The 
bridge, then, is public property, and 
anyone with a Vermont fishing li- 
cense has the right to fish there. 
Scores of anglers have laid plans to 
capture the Old Settler, but without 
success. Mitch, who sells fishing 
tackle in Bennington, once told me in 
his best Anglo-Armenian accent: 
“Some day I come and catch him. I 
show you!” But I still have to be 
shown. Our game warden, Scott Row- 
den, tried hard one afternoon, after 
hours of preparation. His score for 
the day was one six-inch trout! 

Our farm is a busy place, and dur- 
ing trout season, with haying and cul- 
tivating and planting and other sum- 
mer tasks added to the year-round 
tasks of milking and logging, I have 
little time to spare. But I manage to 
steal 15 to 20 minutes daily after 
morning milking, and about the same 
time after evening milking, to go fish- 
ing in Terry Brook. A rainy day is 
simply a bonus; if there is no indoor 
job which weighs too heavily on my 
conscience I fish all day. 

Tt is fortunate that the brook is so 
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The old settler of Terry Brook often lolls beneath this wooden bridge 


convenient; a mere 60-second walk 
from the cow barn. It flows through 
my meadows, across the whole width 
of the farm. In places, the scrub wil- 
lows, meeting overhead, hide it com- 
pletely; again it ripples between wide 
fields of clover and ladino pastures. 
Here and there, tall trees whose 
gnarled roots furnish excellent hiding- 
places for trout, fleck the surface with 
dancing shadows. Then will come a 
stretch where the water dashes over 
great boulders and over mossy out- 
crops of rock. There are deep dark 
pools, and long riffles where the fish 
lie on sunny days. 

Terry Brook has its source on 
George Nagl’s place, about five miles 
away. Spring-fed, it is not much 
more than a trickle for the first mile 


or so. Then it suddenly widens out 
into a three-acre lake, held back by 
a beaver dam. The game warden 
trapped a beaver which was causing 
damage elsewhere and liberated it in 
George’s valley. It started the dam, 
and soon, from somewhere, another 
beaver appeared. Now, with their 
two youngsters, they are building the 
dam higher and wider every day. 

From there on, the brook is aug- 
mented by other little streams, until 
at last, five miles after it passes my 
farm, it flows into the wide Battenkill. 
At intervals in this last run, which is 
through New York State, it goes un- 
derground during summer months, 
leaving a dry wash, but on my farm 
it has always a good flow. 

People who buy country property 


Underneath overhanging willows the waters boil nois- 
ily over moss-covered rocks on Author Campbell’s farm 


On sunny days the best place to look 
for trout is among the brook’s riffles 


should include as one requisite a 
brook of some sort. From a practical 
standpoint it is a necessity, as fire 
protection and as a source of drink- 
ing water for livestock; but the aes- 
thetic side is equally important. 

The music of running water has a 
soothing, relaxing quality. From a 
visual standpoint, you may look at 
a stream a dozen times a day, and 
each time find the pattern new and 
interesting. Birds and wild animals 
are attracted to the banks of a run- 
ning stream, and for one who loves 


(Turn to page 30) 
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Giant plow clears way through Northern 
Idaho snow “nose deep on a tall Indian” 


Midwinter Logeing;, 


By ROBERT H. FORBES 
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Potlatch Forests Camp No. 58 is 


a typleal north Idaho winter scene When the temperature tumbles, spirits rise in Gem Stat/ 
logging camps. Old hands say the logs “come alive” an¢ 
are much easier to skid on the cement-hard frozen groun 


cook and bottle washer 
out flapjacks by score 


Loggers are famous for their food capacity. An extra pair of wool socks is 
Six courses in ten minutes is considered par 
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good insurance against frostbite 
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Truck landings out in the woods are busy 
places, even in the middle of the winter 


fin Northern Idaho 
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BR ELOW-zero temperatures make 


for fine logging in North Ida- 

ho, as they did at the start of 
American lumbering 300 years ago 
in Maine. Snow and mountains of 
the northern Rockies hamper activi- 
ties, but ground frozen cement-hard 
makes loggers rub their hands in glee 
when the thermometer tumbles. 

“You betcha it’s good logging in 
winter,” says Axel Anderson, Potlatch 
Forests, boss-logger at Camp 42, Bo- 
vill, Idaho. “Logs act alive then and 
can be skidded easy.” 

Axel sums the situation up in a nut- 
shell. In winter, logs can be “skid- 
ded”—transported from the woods to 
a “landing,” where they are picked 
up by trucks or loaded on railroad 
cars—without special equipment. At 
other times of year, loggers must skid 
logs using “pans” or “arches” be- 
cause of mud and dust. 

Arches lift the front end of logs in 
the air to avoid digging a furrow in 
the ground. Then they coast over 
mud like the back of a spoon slides 
on a cake of butter. 

When one sees a tractor “hauling” 
logs downhill in the winter, he can 
see them act “alive.” They slip along 
so easily on icy ground that they out- 
do their tractor, and the driver must 
be on the alert to stay ahead of those 
that try to slide past him. 

Winter is the best time for logging 
in North Idaho, even during the worst 
seasons when temperatures drop to 
45 degrees below zero and stay there 
for days at a time. Snow then may 
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get “nose deep on a tall Indian,” to 
quote a logger in the Potlach woods. 

Snowdrifts are a difficulty in the 
winter-time woods. 

“Fallers,” who saw down the giant 
Idaho white pine trees, must carry 
shovels to scoop away as much as six 
feet of snow at the bases of trees. 
Logging railroads have to clear the 
tracks of snow. Sometimes, this keeps 
snowplows busy around the clock. 

Low temperatures are another dis- 
advantage of below-zero logging. 
However, big bonfires of branches 
trimmed from felled trees help out on 
the coldest days. Motorized equip- 
ment must be dossed with almost 
“straight” anti-freeze. 

Woods work in the winter then 
calls for the warmest of clothing for 
men—“longies” for underwear, two 
or three pairs of heavy stockings, rub- 
berized boots, shirts of pure wool and 
a pair of gloves. Many loggers swear 
by “Malone” pants, so heavy with 
wool they would swamp a city dwell- 
er after wearing them for a minute. 

Meals at logging camps are also 
geared to the winter. They provide 
abundant energy—in half a dozen 
courses crammed into one—for heavy 
work in the coldest weather. 

A typical logging camp breakfast 
starts with a big dish of prunes or 
other fruit, followed by a bowlful of 
cereal—or perhaps “saucepanful” 
would be the word. Next on the bill- 
of-fare, a logger must have a plate of 
at least two fried eggs liberally gar- 
nished with bacon and sprinkled with 
fried potatoes. 










































Snow settled atop trees causes a 
flurry when the giants are felled 


Potlatch railroad operates the 
year ’round despite heavy snows 


The main course of breakfast comes 
next, when a logger eases four or five 
ten-inch-wide hotcakes on his plate, 
drowns them with syrup and makes 
them disappear after a few bites. 

When it is time to go to work, log 
gers file out munching doughnuts. | 

Time consumed by a logging ca 


of all. It is just ten minutes from t 
time the first logger comes into t 
mess hall until the first one gets up)|\i 
from his seat at the table. Camp din) 
ners take up only two or three mor 
minutes than breakfast. 

However, the ease of skidding off 
sets the disadvantages of snow ang 
cold, bulky clothing and meals tha 
would choke a horse. In Februa 
1950, Camp 42 set a record for log¢ 
shipped to the company sawmill af 
Potlatch, Idaho, during any month off 
any year. \ 

“We got out 6,202,000 board feet})) 
of timber in 
Ritzheimer, lg 
Bovill. “Oufh pre 
over five y 
set during / 
1941.” 





































By ERNEST V. BRENDER 


Former homestead sites now are over- 
grown with oak, other timber stands 


Parts of Georgia’s lower Piedmont, once 
mostly in hardwoods, then homesteads, 
are completing a cycle to loblolly pine 


From FOREST to FARM 
to FOREST Again 


HE average citizen has diffi- 
culty visualizing forests on the 


march in this modern era of 
television and 1952. Nevertheless, 
that is what is happening in certain 
parts of Georgia’s lower Piedmont. 

The young pine forest begins vir- 
tually at the city limits of Macon and 
rolls away in ten, 20, and even 30- 
mile, unbroken tracts. It is consider- 
ably wilder now than it was in 1840. 
The bears seem to know that two- 
thirds of the lower Piedmont of 
Georgia is forest, for they are on the 
increase. At one time or another 
practically all this land was cleared 
and in farms. Before that it was for- 
est. Now it is going back to forest 
again. 

At the 5000-acre Hitchiti Experi- 
mental Forest we are figuring out 
ways of building back the woodland 
values in this increasing forest. If it 
is to be forest, it might as well pro- 
duce its maximum sustained-yield in- 
come for timber owners. The better 
it produces, the better an owner can 
manage it with care and science. And 
so a constructive cycle of growth and 
land improvement becomes estab- 
lished—we hope. 

To gauge its future, one must know 
its past. When the first settlers start- 
ed pushing westward from Augusta 
in 1773, the virgin forest on all the 
land was, of course, an impediment to 






farms and roads. Instead of being 
predominantly loblolly pine as it is 
now, the tree growth was largely 
hardwoods. 

The sandy loams, which overlay 
the red clay of the Cecil, Lloyd, and 
Davidson soils to a depth of seven to 
15 inches, supported principally oak- 
hickory stands. Intermixed with 
them were beech, maple, chestnut, 
and shortleaf pine. The forest had 
reached a climax; many individual 
trees were from two to three feet in 
diameter and 120 feet in height. In 
the understory were found dogwood, 
azalea, huckleberry, and chinquapin. 
Over 75 percent of the lower Pied- 
mont is made up of the heavier clay 
soils which then supported the oak- 
hickory climax. 

The lighter and sandier soils sup- 
ported a greater proportion of pines. 
Settlers preferred to clear the more 
fertile clay oak-hickory lands first. 

The bottom lands which comprise 
about eight percent of the area, grew 
ash, gums, sycamore, wild magnolia, 
tulip popular, overcup and swamp- 
chestnut oak, with willow, alder and 
cane thickets. The forest floor was 
covered with rotten logs and deep 
layers of humus, with an abundance 
of trilliums, heartleaf, violets, and 
cowslips, intermingled with honey- 
suckle vines, grape and muscadine, 
Virginia creeper, and poisonivy. 
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Natural springs in the forest were 
numerous; branches, creeks, and 
streams flowed clear and cool, and 
abounded with fish. The early set- 
tlers caught fish in such number that 
they used them for fertilizing their 
gardens. The great sturgeon came up 
the Ocmulgee River to spawn as late 
as 1900. Even buffalo visited the 
salt licks, wild boar and black bear 
crashed through the woods, wolves 
pursued the deer; rabbit, raccoon, 
weasel, mink, otter, squirrel and 
woodchuck, turkeys and grouse pro- 
vided ample hunting for the Indians. 


A stand of “boll weevil pine” badly in need of thinning 





Prior to 1780, the lower Piedmont 
of Georgia was strictly Indian terri- 
tory. It had been so for 600 years. 
The aboriginal Indians were the Hit- 
chiti, hence the name of the Experi- 
mental Forest. The Hitchiti tribes 
were overrun and absorbed by the 
Macon Plateau Indians, who in turn 
were displaced by the Creeks. The 
latter occupied all of central Georgia 
during the early colonial times. 

Before 1773, settlement in the Pied- 
mont was confined to the east banks 
of the Savannah River, as fixed by a 
treaty drawn up with the Indians in 


. 








Today the second-growth pine for- 
est extends for miles around Macon 


How the frontier advanced 
along the lower Piedmont 
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the town of Augusta in the year of 
1739. Another treaty made in Au- 
gusta in 1773 extended the bounda- 
ries for settlement to the headwaters 
of the Ogeechee River, thus opening 
up a small part of the lower Piedmont 
of Georgia for settlement. 
Continuous pressure and treaties 
advanced the boundaries, river by 
river, until in 1826 all the lands east 
of the Chattahoochee River were 
opened up for occupancy, while the 
Cherokee Indians in the northern 
countries were still in possession of 
(Turn to page 40) 


Dames Ferry, site of 1808 settlement 






MANAGING 


YOUR 


T was a soggy Seattle dawn on 
| tecedas: November 20, 1951, but 

before the morning was very old 
4i4 cars were parked on the Valley 
Gem Farms Tree Farm near Arling- 
ton, Snohomish County, Washington, 
and an estimated 1200 farm folk and 
foresters were on the course of his- 
tory’s first “Tree Farm Field Day.” 

For five hours industry and farm 
foresters who had worked for weeks 
with owners John Wrage and Charles 
Grewe guided the visitors through 
roadside “show window” acres of 
protection, thinning, marking, prun- 
ing, pre-logging, salvaging and mar- 
keting phases of practical manage- 
ment on Douglasfir farm woodland. 





























(This article introduces the first of a 
series on good woodland management prac- 
tices. Featuring a “how to do” theme, the 
new service to readers will cover all phases 
of woodland management and will deal in 
rotation with all sections of the country. 
Articles will be authored by recognized 
authorities. The series is intended to stim- 
ulate an awareness of problems and op- 
portunities. Woodland owners can then 
request more specific help from their near- 
by consulting or farm forester.) 


Les Wise, left, farm logger, and 
Ted Yocom, Weyerhaeuser forester 
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Mr. Tree Farmer himself — John Wrage, one of 
the owners of the Valley Gem Farms Tree Farm 


Large placard gave the visitors 
full data on pruning operations 
























INTEREST POINT NO3 


26 TREES WERE PRUNED Tc 
MEICHT OF 18 FLEET IN 2 HOURS 
BUTT LOCS SHOULD HAVE AT 
LEAST A 74 INCH LAYER OF 
CLEAR WOOD 30 YEARS rRow 
MOW AT PRESENT DAY VALUTS 
THIS MEANS A RETURN AT TINE 
OF HARVIST OF ABOUT %45 FOR 
EVERY HOUR OF i “BOR INVESTED 
é Ov 
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Typical of the thoroughness of the 
demonstration, sponsored by the For- 
est Conservation Committee, Pacific 
Northwest Forest Industries, was the 
acre example of thinning in a 40- 
year-old Douglasfir stand. 

A breakdown of the Valley Gem 
Farms thinning demonstration shows 
the following: 

At Landing: Total value of 
products delivered at the landing was 
$271.34. The 3880 board feet of 
Douglasfir logs, computed at $43 a 
thousand board feet delivered. ac- 


Placard at landing showed figures 
on feature of the day—thinning 








counted for $166.84, or about 68 per- 
cent of the total. Four cords of hem- 
lock pulpwood, figured at $17.50 a 
cord, yielded $70, and 46 hop logs, 
at 75 cents each, made the balance of 
$34.50. 


Stumpage Charges: The total 
amount subtracted for stumpage was 
$52.16. Stumpage value was con- 
sidered as 25 percent of gross value 
for the logs and ten percent of gross 
value for the poles and pulpwood. 
Thus, stumpage charges on the logs 

(Turn to page 30) 
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‘Something New 
in the Woods! 


Superintendent on Shasta show tells how 
“Big Red”—with International’s exclusive 
Planet Power steering—gets out more logs per day 


Out in California’s Shasta Forest, J. J. Bartle 
put two International TD-24 crawlers to 
work logging Douglas fir. The “Big Red 
Champs” really made a difference, and Job 
Superintendent Dave Shaffer tells why: 

“‘When we got our TD-24s, right away we 
could see they were able to do something new 
in the woods. Of course we knew a TD-24 
would haul record loads of logs, but to be 
able to turn while carrying these loads was 
something never done before! 

‘All the operator had to do was drop one 
track into low speed and the tractor came 
around easy, moving right along, power on 
both tracks. No fuss or time lost for stops 
and winching on the big logs!”’ 

That’s what International’s exclusive 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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YOU CAN SEE FOR YOURSELF why the TD-24 is the Cha 
bigger loads faster, clear trails faster, and at the same time be easier on the operator. See for yourself! 
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Planet Power steering gives you, as well as 
the usual pivot and feathered turns. And here 
are three more reasons why the Big Red 
TD-24 is the work champ of the woods: 


TD-24 POWER— 148 maximum drawbarhorse- 
power—more power than any other crawler. 
TD-24 SPEED—8 forward speeds up to 7.8 
mph, 8 reverse up to 7.7 mph—gives you 
the speed to haul bigger loads faster. 

TD-24 STARTING— Easy push-button start- 
ing in any weather with International’s ex- 
clusive starting system. 

Ask your International Industrial Dis- 
tributor for details on the TD-24. Ask him 
about his complete service facilities. Get the 
low-down! You'll beaTD-24 man from then on! 


POWER 
THAT 
PAYS 
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in the woods. You'll see it haul 














STRICHES are not the only 

living things to display an ap- 

petite for unusual diet. On 
occasions trees, also, are known to 
exhibit a queer hunger for strange 
objects. An oak freak of the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, of which only the reveal- 
ing stump remains, grew up with 
antlers protruding like branches from 
its trunk. 

Its story goes back 500 years to a 
day when an avalanche of snow 
crashing down from the mountains 
killed a stag, and carried the dead 
creature's body to rest with its head 
covering the spot where an acorn was 
lying. Later the thaw set in, and the 
stag’s carcass withered away until 
only the bare bones remained. 

But the tiny acorn did not wither: 
instead it sprouted beneath the dead 
stag’s skull and, because it had not 
the strength to free itself from the 
obstruction above it, it encased the 
skull in its own body. When the sap- 
ling oak reached maturity only the 
dead stag’s antlers were visible, stick- 
ing out of the bark high up on either 
side of the tree, while the skull to 
which they were attached was hidden 
completely inside the bole. 

Another freak of gastronomy, but 
this time one with a craving for iron, 
is an oak in the Botanical Gardens in 
Cape Town, South Africa. This tree 
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Giant baobab has reputation for swallowing dead people 


has partially swallowed a_ water 
pump, but has not yet managed to 
digest the handle and spout. 

A tree with an abnormal thirst, but 
with no apparent desire for abnormal 
eating, is an Indian tree which stoops 
to drink from a water tank. This 
curiosity was reported some years 
ago, when people living near noticed 
how each evening at sunset the tree 
hent down and immersed its foliage 
in a tank close by. When daylight 
returned, the tree withdrew its leaves 
from the water and straightened it- 
self erect again. 

The baobab of Central Africa has 
the unsavory reputation for swallow- 
ing dead people. It is a body-snatcher 
through force of circumstances and 
not through cannibal choice, for it 
owes its consumption of corpses to 
its misfortune in possessing a hollow 
trunk. As the baobab has an extreme- 
ly wide girth with a very spacious in- 
terior, natives in Tanganyika find it a 
conveniently handy mausoleum for 
the disposal of their deceased rela- 
tives’ remains. 

All they have to do is cut a hole 
in the side of the tree and push their 
defunct relatives in. According to an 
African legend, wherever a baobab is 
felled lions gather at the place. It is 
more than likely true if the lions are 

(Turn to page 32) 


Freak 


Fare 


By DOROTHY M. CLARKE 


Trees, like goats and ostriches, sometimes 
have strange appetites. The menu may include 
a stag’s antlers, a pump, or even dead people 





This forest freak has a stag’s antlers 
protruding from what was its trunk 


This oak tree in South Africa is in the 
process of swallowing an iron pump 
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AND PLOWATION FIELD DAYS 
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AT BETHANY 


Unlike many “Face Lifting” days, where a host of conservation practices are applied to a more or less run- 
down farm between sunrise and sunset, the National and Missouri Soil Conservation Field Days at Beth- 
any, Missouri, on October 16 and 17, 1951, were held on seven farms covering over 1,000 acres, where 
many conservation practices had been established by cooperating farmers as part of farm plans developed 
with the local Soil District as early as 1945. Thus the thousands of spectators who flocked to Bethany from 
near and far saw proof of the value of such things as Pasture Building and Renovation, Gully Control 
Structures, Farm Ponds and Wildlife Planting, PLUS two days of rapid-fire activities which included: 


® Demonstrations and test plots covering most phases of modern agriculture 
@ Livestock demonstrations and exhibits @ Lime and fertilizer demonstrations 
@ Pasture and livestock feeding demonstrations @ Farm building, fence and lot arrangements 


@ Forty acres of commercial exhibits and displays, including farm machinery and mechanical 
labor-saving devices of all kinds 


Yes, there’s a job to be done . . . the gospel of Conservation and proper Land Use to be spread among mil- 
lions of city people, as well as country people. What the tens of thousands saw at Bethany definitely helps 
the good work along. 


Conspicuous among the dozens of earth-moving machines which at- 
An A-W Power Grader tracted the crowd's attention was this Master “99” Power Grader, 


which made good use of its exclusive All-Wheel Drive and All-Wheel 


Helped Build a@ Waterway ~seto aa a gullied, winding watercourse into a broad, 





The Bulldozer did the rough grading . . . pushing-in the sides of The blade of a heavy-duty Power Grader is equally at home on 
the gully and getting things ready for the blade. 


highway or waterway . . . gets things done quickly. 





AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY . Subsidiary of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation - AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Austin @Western 
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Champion Portable Fire Pumps 





Model 
No. 1'/2AE 


Darley Portables Must Be Good! 
State of Minn. Forestry Dept. Has 
45 Champions in Service! 


Darley Champion Portable Fire Pumps 
were selected over other makes by the State 
of Minnesota for hard service in the State 
Forestry Department. 

Darley Engineering Brings You More 
Water and Higher Pressures with 
Champion Lightweight Portables 

Capacity up to 250 gallons per minute. 
Pressures up to 125 lbs. 
Write for 108 page catalog of Fire Equip- 
ment. Also 44 page booklet of Fire Pumps 
and Fire Trucks. 

W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 
Manufacturers of Champion Fire Pumps and 

Champion Fire Apparatus 











FIRE LOOKOUT TOWERS 


Designed for Safety 
and Ease of Erection 


r 


AERMOTOR Fire 
Lookout Towers 
are used extensive- 
ly by many of the 
states for fire pro- 
tection, also by 
private companies. 
AERMOTOR tow- 
ers are preferred 
because: they are 
properly designed, 
accurately cut and 
punched so all parts 
fit exactly, heavily 
galvanized by the 
hot-dip process 


after fabrication. 

No erection troubles : 

with AERMOTOR EN 
towers. They are (Photo: U.S. Forest Service) 
celebrated for ex- WEATHER 
ceptional strength DEFYING— 
and safety. DURABLE 


Manufactured by 


PN Si Lig aie 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










The Old Settler 


(From page 21) 


fishing there is always a convenient 
base of operations available. 

At first casual glance, Terry Brook 
and its immediate environs are desert- 
ed except for the placid Jersey cattle 
browsing along its banks. But at dusk 
a stately eight-point buck comes down 
off the mountain to drink, and lately 
a doe has brought her twin fawns to 
nibble the lush grass by one of the 
big pools. 

One night I spent an hour on the 
bridge, in full moonlight, tossing little 
pebbles at a family of mink which 
made a game of dodging them; div- 
ing and coming up again and again 
for more of this new way of playing. 
Often, when I am fishing from the 
bridge, chipmunks run across my 
feet, and the red and gray squirrels, 
seeing me on their thoroughfares, 
chatter angrily before crossing in a 
quick dash. 

The Old Settler isn’t the only trout 
in the brook, by any means. This 
season, in my very limited time, I 
caught an even hundred, ranging 
from eight to 17 inches. Some of 
them were “natives” (brook trout) 
and the rest, brown trout. My efforts, 
and those of the 30 or 40 anglers who 
competed with me, have not percep- 
tibly diminished the supply, but have 
resulted in some mighty tasty break- 
fasts. 

Hundreds of tiny trout, from an 
inch to four inches in length, feed in 
the shallows until they are big enough 
to join the school of “grown-ups.” 

Being spring-fed, Terry Brook 


never freezes solid. The coldest days 
we have had since we moved in, when 
the thermometer registered 46 below 
zero and the Battenkill became solid 
ice, there was still open water at the 
bridge pool. 

Already I am looking forward to 
next May, and a new fishing season. 
In the interim, snow falls, sheathing 
the fields with a spotless garment of 
white. Cold winds sweep down from 
the mountains, and the green of the 
mountains is transformed to stark 
black and white. In the early morn- 
ings, every blade of grass, every 
weed, every twig along Terry Brook 
sparkles under its light covering of 
frozen mist. 

On snowshoes I follow the winding 
course of the brook; its waters black 
now against the snow, chuckling as 
they flow under the skim of ice along 
its shores. There are a maze of ani- 
mal tracks to study. And under the 
bridge, the trout are hiding under 
the stone abutments. 

When I return to the house and to 
the warmth of crackling apple logs I 
will sit down and dream of Spring- 
time, when once more I can pit my 
skill against the caginess of the Old 
Settler of Terry Brook. If I hook 
him, will I be able to land him? Is 
there some sort of lure I haven’t 
tried? I visualize myself holding him 
at arm’s length, while a photographer. 
envious but congratulatory, takes our 
picture. It’s a pleasant dream . . 
and then. who knows? It might come 
true! 


Managing Your Woodland 


(From page 26) 


were $41.71, on pulpwood $7, and 
on poles, $3.45. 

Other Costs: Depreciation and 
upkeep of farm tractor (used 15 
hours for yarding) amounted to $15; 
depreciation and upkeep of powersaw 
was figured at $5; and estimated 
hauling costs to deliver the products 
to the mill was $40. This left a net 
for labor expended of $159.18— 
total value of $217.34 less stumpage 
and other costs. 

Man Hours Expended: Opera- 
tions on the one farm woodlot acre 
required 82 man hours. Falling time 
was 17 hours, bucking time 29 hours, 
and yarding time 24 hours. Esti- 
mated time to load products was 12 
hours. 


Labor Return: The per hour 
labor return was $1.94. This was 
arrived at by dividing the net labor 
return ($159.18) by the total number 
of man hours expended (82). 


Checks from wood buyers for the 
products of the thinned acre and for 
products from other parts of the 
demonstration were presented to 
Owners Wrage and Grewe during a 
noon meeting at which E. P. Stamm, 
Chairman of PNFI Conservation 
Committee, bestowed a tree farm 
certificate on the property. 


There were few of the farm wood- 
land owners at the demonstration 
who did not have problems like those 
on display. They saw “how to do it.” 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 
9 HP DISSTON 
INTERMEDIATE 
CHAIN SAW 
that handles any 


woodcutting job! 
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Where big production—and big paychecks—depend on steady and regular 
going, that’s where you’ll depend on Disston. Lots of lightweight power is 
what’s needed for day-in, day-out going in the big woods—and that’s what 
the Disston Intermediate Saw gives you! 
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Hes the power chain saw you’ve been waiting for—the new 

9 hp, 2 cylinder Disston Intermediate Chain Saw, the DA-211. 
This rugged, dependable production tool will never wear you out. 
Its 9 big horses are capable of handling any woods job, yet its bal- 
anced light weight makes it easy to heft. It’s made to deliver years 
of satisfying, trouble-free cutting power. That means it stays out 
of the shop and remains in the woods, where it belongs. 


a 


Get free illustrated literature, complete with technical information. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


Lay that DA-211 against a log, and let the chips 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. fall where they may! It’s a pleasure to feel those 9 


horses bite evenly and steadily through the wood, 
PHILADELPHIA 35, PA., U.S.A. Remember, too, you need no other saw than a 
On the West Coast: 635 N.W. 16th Avenue, Portland 9, Ore. © Pacific Coast Factory: Disston Intermediate for a complete all-round 
Seattle, Wash. © Branches: Chicago, Ill., Vancouver, B.C. * Canadian Factory: Toronto 3, woods job. 
Ont. ¢ Australian Factory: Sydney, N.S.W. 





LOOK AT THESE GREAT MADE-TO-LAST FEATURES... 


2 cylinder, 9 hp Mercury gasoline engine ¢ Perfect balance—no vibration ¢ Automatic clutch ¢ Automatic chain 
oiler ¢ Dependable float-feed carburetor © Simplified, positive controls ¢ Self-rewinding starter ¢ Rugged mag- 
nesium castings © Available with "L" or "C" chain e 2’ to 7’ (incl.) new narrow-profile slotted rails © Positive 
stop switch ¢ Oversize fan for cool operation ¢ Transmission swivels to any position—can be easily removed 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) vy 
/ Philadelphia 35, Pa, U.S.A 


Please send me information on the 9 hp DA-211 
Disston Intermediate Chain Saw. 


THE DISSTON DA-211 
INTERMEDIATE CHAIN SAW 
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PRESERVE THOSE 
AGE-OLD TREES 


Have you read the article ‘Your 
Shade Trees” on page 13 of American 
Forests for November 1951. It de- 
scribes modern tree bracing methods 
and materials. 


Let us send you our Catalog showing 
a complete line of TREE BRACING 
MATERIALS AND TREE TRIMMING 
TOOLS. 


GIVE YOUR TREES 
A BRACE 










Lag — a 
BRACERS BY 
BARTLETT 
DETROIT 


Lag 
Thread 
Eye Bolt 





Lag Thread Tree Rod 
cA quality line covering complete 
requirements. 


Bartlett Mfg. Company 


Box 19-3003, East Grand Blvd. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 








HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. If 
you are looking for a publisher of your novel, 
scholarly or religious work, short stories, play, 
poetry, memoirs, etc., perhaps we can help you. 
Write today for Free Booklet FR. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 4ist St., N.Y. 18 
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Life (for individuals) no further ue. women Ce 
Patron (jor Individuals) no further nt. 1006 


All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 











Your Shade Trees 


(From page 19) 


tree were a large one, in excellent 
physical condition, and had been 
given periodic care, its value might 
run into the thousands. 

Perhaps the most modern plan for 
evaluating shade trees has been de- 
vised by Dr. E. P. Felt, who, in his 
book, Our Shade Trees, published by 
Orange Judd Publishing Company, 
Inc., states: “A good shade tree well 
located in a desirable residential area 
may easily have a value of approxi- 
mately $150 if the trunk diameter is 
ten inches or over, $600 if the trunk 
diameter is 20 inches. These are 
what may be considered basic values 
for well grown trees in excellent lo- 
cations. The figures are approximate- 
ly two dollars for each sectional 
square inch of the trunk at breast 
height.” 

These values are applied to such 
trees as American elm, European elm, 
sugar maple and scarlet oak. Less 
valuable trees, listed at a base reduc- 
tion of from 20 to 40 percent, are 
Norway maple, soft maple, beech, 
ash, linden, tulip tree, plane, and 
others. A reduction in basic values 
of from 30 to 50 percent is accorded 
such trees as the Carolina poplar, 
black locust, catalpa, and the like. 

To assist tree owners and arborists 
to work out fair appraisals, Dr. Felt 
has devised the table reproduced 
here. This originally appeared in 
Our Shade Trees and has been re- 
cently corrected by R. R. Fenska for 
his forthcoming new Tree Experts 
Manual. 

Here is a sample of how the table 
may be used: Your shade tree is 14 


inches in diameter, so you move a 
finger down the first column of the 
table until you reach the number 
“14.” Now the figure directly to the 
right of this will give you the basic 
value of a tree this size. It is $308. 
You now consider the species of your 
tree. If it is scarlet oak, one of our 
most highly valued shade trees, your 
basic value is unchanged. However, 
had it been an ash or a beech you 
would have deducted at least 20 per- 
cent from your basic value. You next 
consider location. If your elm is so 
located as to give you the maximum 
in both utility and beauty, or if it is 
in a community where trees are 
valued, no deduction is in order. But 
if the removal of the tree will not 
seriously affect your general scheme 
of landscape, or if its shade isn’t 
necessarily utilized, or if the tree is 
in a community where trees are 
plentiful, you should deduct from 
20 to 50 percent. 

Now you consider the physical con- 
dition of your tree. If it is in full 
vigor and perfectly formed, no de- 
duction is in order. Otherwise, de- 
ductions of from 25 to 75 percent 
should be made, depending on its 
condition. The value of your prop- 
erty—not your house or other im- 
provements, just your lot or ground 
— is now considered, and you turn to 
the right column of the chart. As- 
suming your lot is worth $5000 you 
follow instructions and increase the 
value of your tree, after all required 
deductions are made, by 50 percent. 
Now you know what your tree is 
worth. 


Freak Fare 
(From page 28) 


wise to the tree’s nauseous reservoir 
of bodies. 


The English Shrew-Ash_ received 
its name from the cruel and ancient 
custom of impaling live shrew-mice 
in ash trees. The practice originated 
from the belief that anyone touched 
by a shrew-mouse would suffer great 
pain, and might even lose a limb 
through the contact. The remedy was 
thought to be a medicine made out of 
the branches of an ash, in which a 
live shrew-mouse had been impris- 
oned and its blood mixed with the 
tree’s sap. 


Canterbury, famous in English his- 





tory for its cathedral, has another 
claimant to fame in its Westgate Gar- 
dens. This is a 250-year old plane 
tree with an iron seat inside it. The 
tree started on its strange meal about 
60 years ago, and in less than 50 
years had succeeded in swallowing 
the entire seat. 

Ostriches which indulge in freak 
fare are usually killed in the long 
run by their unnatural diet, but trees 
appear able to consume the most ex- 
traordinary objects without suffering 
any apparent ill effect. Only God can 
make a tree; and only God knows 
how these dendriform freaks survive 
their meals of strange comestibles. 
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orests were to be fostered 
for their own sake, as sources of timber, in 





the dawning idea of conservation. Soon came 
consciousness of the forest role in control 
and conservation of water. Later was learned 
the power of trees in the toughest tasks of 
soil erosion and silt control. 

Now we see that conservation comes not 
in closed compartments, but as a unified pro- 
gram of land utilization. Valley and hill, 
forest and field, wild life and farm livestock 
—all are parts of the intricate, interlocking 
pattern. 

Farming methods play the dominant role 
in the agricultural aspects of conservation. 
Adoption and success of proper farming 
methods depend on availability and proper 
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use of farm implements and machines. For 
more than a century, providing ever-better 
farm machinery has been the business of the 
J. I. Case Co. And increasingly, for many 
years, Case has carried on educational work 
to inspire farming methods that conserve soil 
*and water as well as human time and toil. 
As materiel for conservation methods, farm 
machinery is kin to the forest. As a contribu- 
tion to closer kinship between leaders in for- 
estry and agriculture, Case invites you to see 
.-.and to use, as you can... the Case 
educational materials. They cover all the 
accepted soil and water conservation prac- 
tices from ponds to pastures. . . grassland 
farming and forage feeds . . . improvement 
of farm fertility and farm earnings. 





There are movies in full color and sound... 
bulletin-style booklets... wall hangers and 
charts. All are listed in a little catalog, “Case 
Visual Education Materials.”” We'd like to send 
you a copy. Address J. I. Case Co., Educational 
Division, Racine, Wis. 
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Yosemite and the Sierra Nevada, 
text from works of John Muir, 
photographs by Ansel Adams. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 132 
pages. Price $6. 


Edited by Charlotte E. Mauk, this 
volume combines the work of two 
artists who, a half century apart, in- 
terpreted the beauty of Yosemite Val- 
ley and the Sierra Nevada range of 
mountains, each through his own 
medium. John Muir, from whose 
best-known books the text was taken, 
is known as a naturalist whose writ- 
ing revealed the reverence with which 
he regarded the beauty of a world un- 
touched by man. Adams’ 64 photo- 
graphs, captioned by phrases selected 
from Muir, vividly present the moods 
of the valley and the mountains. 


Large Was Our Bounty: Natural 
Resources and the Schools, by the 
Committee in Charge of Prepara- 
tion of the Yearbooks, National 
Education Association—W. J. Mc- 
Glothlin, chairman. Published by 
the Department for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 216 pages. 
illus. Price $2.50. 


This book is made up of a glance 
at the past, a look at the present, and 
a glimpse at the future. Its concern 
is with the development and use of 
our natural resources and _ what 
schools are doing to make that use 
wiser. The authors endeavor to ex- 
plain why the school is obligated to 
make the facts of resources known: 
to make the possible choices and con- 
sequences clear; and to guide indi- 
viduals to establish sets of values 
which will balance immediate gain 
against future need and _ private 
riches against social good. 


The Birds Are Yours, by Robert S. 
Lemmon and Don _ Eckelberry. 
Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, New York. 121 
pages, illus. Price $2.25. 


Revealing authentic “behind the 
scene’ incidents in the lives of every- 
day birds, this volume accounts for 
birds’ behavior patterns, describes 
the strange materials they collect for 
nests, and discusses dozens of human- 
like aspects of bird life. Each chap- 
ter.is illustrated by Don Eckelberry’s 
excellent drawings. 











When ordering books—any book 
—remember that your AFA 
membership entitles you to a 
ten percent discount. Order 
through the Book Department, 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 919 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 











My Camera in Yosemite Valley. by 
Ansel Adams. Published by Vir- 
ginia Adams, Yosemite National 
Park, California, and Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 70 pages. Price $10. 


In another significant volume, 
Adams presents 24 of his great pho- 
tographs, complete with technical 
data and an essay on mountain pho- 
tography. Presenting all seasons, 
moods and aspects of the Valley, this 
famous photographer shares with his 
audience every mood of his subjects. 
Also included are recommendations 
for photographers going into Yose- 
mite and a bibliography for those in- 
terested in this region. 


Weed Seedlings, by Anna P. Kum- 
mer. Published by The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
435 pages, illus. Price $5. 
Prepared as a guide in immediate 

identification of weed seedlings most 
likely to be found growing in gar- 
dens, forests, and farms, this volume 
illustrates and discusses 300 broad- 
leaved weeds. Included also are spe- 
cies designated as common, particu- 
larly dangerous or noxious. 


American Planning and Civic An- 
nual, edited by Harlean James. 
Published by the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association. 192 
pages. Price $3. 

The 1950 annual presenting a rec- 
ord of recent civic advance in the 
fields of planning, parks, housing, 
neighborhood improvement and con- 
servation of natural resources. 


The National Parks—What They 
Mean To You and Me, by Freeman 
Tilden. Published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, New York. 417 
pages, illus. Price $5. 

In a different type of story on the 
national parks and national monu- 
ments, the author brings clarity to 
the philosophy of the National Park 
Service, and talks with his reader in 
an intimate manner about areas un- 
der its jurisdiction. Herein Tilden 
recounts lore and information about 
nearly 60 parks and monuments, and 
gives a glimpse of his personal im- 
pressions. Factual data is also in- 
cluded about the location, history, 
size, facilities, seasons and chief as- 
pects of each park and monument 
discussed. 


Trees for American Gardens. by 
Donald Wyman. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
New York. 376 pages, illus. Price 


$7.50. 


An invaluable addition to the li- 
brary of the layman as well as the 
professional landscapist, this volume 
insures the use of the right tree in 
the right place. Written and organ- 
ized in the same easy-to-use manner 
as Dr. Wyman’s popular Shrubs and 
Vines for American Gardens, this 
book contains an evaluation of 745 
recommended species and varieties of 
trees now being grown in America, 
with information of their appearance, 
habits and uses. 


The completeness of the informa- 
tion on trees, whether for home 
grounds, public parks or along a 
highway, is exemplified in the chap- 
ters on hardiness, order of bloom, 
ornamental fruits and foliage colors. 
A special section includes recommen- 
dations for specific soils and specific 
locations, in addition to a discussion 
on trees of specific heights and 
shapes, trees that are pest free, and 
trees with outstanding flowers, bark, 
leaves or fruit. 

The author, horticulturist at Har- 
vard University’s world famous Ar- 
nold Arboretum for 15 years, also 
includes a secondary list of 1600 spe- 
cies and varieties which he has found 
to be no better or inferior to those in 
his recommended category. 

Profusely illustrated with line 
drawings, photographs and maps, 
this comprehensive volume will be an 
indispensable guide to any individual 
concerned with ornamental trees in 
this country. 
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AT LAST 
a directory and guide to 
facts. figures and people 


im American Conservation 





Edited by Erle Kauffman 


Formerly editor of American Forests 


The Conservation Yearbook 


Here, at long last, is a practical reference guide and directory covering the broad 
field of renewable natural resource conservation — all the facts, figures and names 
you need to keep well informed or to draw upon in day-by-day operations, here at 
your fingertips in a single handy volume. Forest and range, soil and water, wildlife 
and parks — all the renewable resources are covered in this indispensable refer- 
ence edited by Erle Kauffman, formerly editor of American Forests. 


To be issued in 


February 1932 


RESERVE YOUR 
COPY NOW 


$5.00 





THE CONSERVATION YEARBOOK 
26 Enterprise Building 

1740 K Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please reserve [] copies of the 1952 Conservation Yearbook for 
delivery on date of issue in February 1952. 
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City Zone State 
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eliminate waste paint, 
reduce labor 
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ROSE'S TREE 
— PAINT 


stays in suspension 

longer 

needs no thinner 
© white or yellow 


order direct 
immediate 
delivery 


ROSE-TALBERT 
PAINT CO. 
1222 Taylor Street 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


CONSULT US FOR SPECIAL 
POSITIVE-IDENTITY PAINT 
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Island of Outside Men 


(From page 18) 


I was certainly not a doctor, and my 
heart contracted against either dis- 
ease. I had no antitoxin. There was 
no way to get any. So I gave Chris- 
tina the best directions I could. 

More children fell ill. I closed 
school. 

It was an epidemic of some sort. 
Some of the adults began taking to 
their pallets, sending over to me for 
medicine. On the third day, after 
making the rounds of the cabins and 
noting with rising anxiety each fev- 
ered, childish face, I dropped into 
George’s house. 

The venerable chief met me with a 
solemn face. Bent and forlorn, his 
wife hovered behind him. worried 
and distraught. “Mv granddaughter.” 
he said, brokenly. “She sick, too. We 
*fraid for her.” 

Five-vear-old Sara was our favor- 
ite child. She stared up at me out 
of big round eyes in which the fever 
glowed like a satanic Same. 

When I rose, I said: “George, we'd 
better move Sara and me other really 
sick children to our spare bedroom 
next to the dispensary. Tatiana... 
I turned to the silent old woman. 
“could stay with her and maybe get 
one of the other women to help nurse 
them all.” 

Before the disease had run _ its 
course, we had six of the smallest 
children in our hastily improvised 
hospital. It was touch and go with 











What trees can I plant and 


How can I make them grow? 


TREES FOR AMERICAN 


GARDENS 


By Donald Wyman 


Now you can avoid planting a tree 
which after a great expenditure of time, 
care and money, will be a complete dis- 
appointment. For in this book you will 
find complete information on the ap- 
pearance, habits and uses of 745 recom- 
mended trees and lists of 1600 species 
of secondary importance. For each, there 
is given height, zone, common name, a 
description of flowers, fruit and foliage, 
habitat, date of introduction, and a brief 
discussion of its use and growth re- 
quirements, and numerous keys of iden- 
tification. 

A companion volume to Dr. Wy- 
man’s previous book, Shrubs and Vines 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 





for American Gardens, this is the only 
available book containing material on 
the exotic trees that can be grown in 
this country and Canada. Particularly 
helpful is the section on trees for vari- 
ous purposes; trees for shady locations, 
for moist or dry soils, for seashore 
planting, for city conditions, trees of 
specific heights, those with outstanding 
flowers, bark, leaves or fruit, trees of 
particular shape, dwarf trees, and trees 
that are pest-free. 

Illustrated with two colored maps 
showing hardiness zones and the ad- 
vance of spring, a number of line draw- 
ings and 100 photographs. $7.50 


The Macmillan Company 
~d 


two of them, but we pulled every one 
through. 

From the radio I deduced that the 
epidemic was a variation of the 
World War I type of flu then raging 
over the Territory. Half jokingly, re- 
lieved, I told George: “Well, we won’t 
have to worry too much about having 
new Outside Men around the village 
as long as this isn’t diphtheria.” 


In two weeks, I reopened school. 


Late in March, the trappers re- 
turned from the western islands. They 
reported more strange footprints and 
dead campfires on the shores of 
Adak, Tanaga, Amchitka, and Kiska. 
“Many, many Outside Men,” the trap- 
pers said in hushed tones. “We not 
see anybody, but we hear them at 
night. We shoot them, but bullets 
make holes like shooting through 
shadows. We terribly ’fraid, all time.” 

I wasn’t prepared for the discus- 
sion Old George brought up a few 
nights after the trader’s boat had 
gone on to Seattle loaded with red, 
blue, and cross fox skins. 


After he and I had finished the pre- 
liminaries about hunting, the weath- 
er, and the prospects for a good fish- 
ing season for the men in Bristol Bay 
when summer came, the conversation 
swung to Unalaska, then to Kanaga 
where the Navy had just taken over 
the traders’ buildings and private 
docks to install a new weather station. 
George told of his youth when he 
trapped blue foxes on Amchitka and 
Kiska. He seemed to be working 
around to something, so I let him 
reach it in his own good time. 

Finally, when my curiosity had ris- 
en to near the bursting point, he got 
to what he wanted to say. “You have 
been good friend to the Aleuts,” he 
said, haltingly. “We trust you, now. 
Last fall you wanted to know about 
Island of Outside Men. I remember 
Jochelson was here and he hired me 
to tell him stories. I remember two 
years ago when man by name of 
Hrdicka came to Unalaska, and he 
cut up bodies of dead Aleuts. Now I 
tell you, I been thinking that white 
man always wants to know so many 
things we don’t know about. He must 
have good reasons. That Jochelson 
told me he was digging up old village 
sites for science, but some of these 
peoples, they don’t like it just the 
same. They don’t understand. But 
when he hire them and pay them, 
they dig for him.” 


He paused, thinking back across 
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the years. I waited. The Island of 
Outside Men weighed on his mind 
like a reluctant secret. I'd given up 
thinking about it, and almost come 
to consider it a figment of the native 
imagination. 


Suddenly, the old Aleut arose and 
strode to the wall map of Alaska at 
the end of the room. He put his bony 
finger on a tiny dot almost squarely 
on the 180th meridian and 52 degrees 
north latitude. “You want to know 
where Island of Outside Men is?” he 
said. “It is Amchitka. There, high 
up on the hills are many caves, and 
in those caves are the bodies of hun- 


He sat still, staring down at the 
floor, his gnarled hands clasped be- 
tween his knees. Finally he rose. He 
put on his hat and opened the door, 
letting in a blast of rain-wet air. He 
turned. 

“You tell Hrdicka about Island of 
Outside Men,” he said, slowly. “It is 
for tomorrow, I am thinking. I’m 
*fraid that the little yellow men from 
Japan come to Aleutian Islands some 
day. They don’t care about Aleuts, 
like Americans do. They are like 
those Russians. They will destroy 
everything. But if you tell men of 
science, like Jochelson was long ago, 
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HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 


where this island is, then everything 
will be taken care of. That is all.” 

I never saw the Island of Outside 
Men. But when I heard from the doc- 
tor at Unalaska that Hrdlcka would 
be passing through Dutch Harbor in 
July. I wrote him my news. 

Months later, in Seattle, I learned | 18,8 DETAILED, sa foluer um avai, 
that the Smithsonian scientist per- 5-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists, As 
: * . the strongest geared power tor their weight in the 
suaded a Coast Guard cutter to take world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
him to Amchitka. When he returned — ee eee. 
to Washington. D. ee in the fall. he The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 

> x costs, pertormance teatures, and installation data 
brought back scores of mummified on a wide range of fand holst requirements. Spe- 
. clal po hoist ¢ luued, ° ) 
bodies and thousands of stone-age ar- psp onig nga al lee 
tifacts for future scientists to’ mull 
over in the years to come. 


dreds of dead people, some of them 
so old that their bones have turned 
to dust. Long before the Russian 
Cossacks came to the Aleutian Is- 
lands, our ancestors buried their dead 
on Amchitka. My grandfather tell me 
that. I have seen some of the dead 
ones myself, but the old medicine men 
put a curse on those burial caves so 
no Aleuts will ever go near them.” 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


He stopped talking, half afraid, and 
returned to his chair. Excitement 
coursed my veins like bubbles swirl- 
ing in a wind-tossed sea. 

“Why do you tell me this, now?” 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 















FOR MEDIUM CAPACITY MILLS... 


The WH 


The most profitable band mill made for medium capacity 
mills. This accurate 54” mill saves you money in many 
ways. Less kerf. Better sawn lumber. More lumber from 
your logs. Faster production. 

Today's lumber situation makes it more important than 
ever to decrease your costs and increase your produc- 
tion. The Wheland 54” band mill does this in every mill. 
in most cases, this equipment pays for itself in less than 
12 months operation. 


<\L- 


‘4 S Write today for illustrated bulletin 
<¢ 5 pe showing details of the 54” band mill. 


tHe WHELAND company 


Manufacturers of Complete Sowmil!s and Auxiliary Mochinery * Circular Sawmills - Heavy, 
Portable * Band Sawmills * Edgers and Trimmers * Transmission and Conveyor Machinery 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS... THE FOREMOST NAME IN SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 


Wheland Band Mills are available in 54”, 6’ and 8" sizes with all 
auxiliary equipment to match. 
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SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 


Still available for immediate shipment, 
both paste and ready mixed. Write for 
prices and literature. Order direct from 
factory. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 




















Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “A Living Link in 
History,”’ by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,”’ by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 


250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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Forum 


(From page 5) 


There were about 150 people in attend- 
ance, both men representing the private 
tree operators, as well as governmental 
agencies. All were very much interested 
in the article and subsequent articles that 
are appearing in your magazine. 


Lewis P. Bissell, forestry specialist 
with the Extension Service at the 
University of Maine, caught O. A. 
Fitzgerald in an error on where the 
most white pine is produced. For- 
ester Bissell’s figures are entirely cor- 
rect, but we must admit they were 
somewhat surprising to us: 


I read with interest O. A. Fitzgerald’s 
article titled Idaho’s Pole Blight Clinic in 
the October American Forests. He has out- 
lined the problems of a serious threat to 
white pine, but I think he is in error when 
he repeatedly refers to Idaho, Montana and 
Washington as “the nation’s main source 
of white pine.” Total production of white 
pine lumber in this country in 1947 was 
1,370,463 thousand board feet. . . . Produc- 
tion in Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wash- 
ington is less than 19 percent of this total. 
The New England states in 1947 produced 
more than one-half of the nation’s supply, 
and the state of Maine alone produced 
more white pine lumber than all the west- 
ern states. 

The western states perhaps have larger 
reserves of big white pine timber than the 
east, but they cannot honestly claim such 
volume production as Mr. Fitzgerald sug- 
gests. 


* * * 


Wirth Promoted—the §antici- 
pated appointment of Conrad _ L. 
Wirth as director of the National 
Park Service has been announced by 
Secretary of Interior Oscar L. Chap- 
man. Wirth succeeds Arthur E. De- 
maray who retired in December after 
48 and a half years of government 
service. Chapman named Thomas J. 
Allen as a new assistant director of 
the Service. 

The position of associate director 
was abolished and Hillory A. Tolson 
was named senior assistant director 
to serve as director when Wirth is 
absent. 


* * * 


AFPI Picks Slate—A New Eng- 
land pulp and paper company execu- 
tive, James L. Madden, of Boston, is 
the newly elected president of Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
Madden is president of Hollingsworth 
and Whitney Co., with mills in 
Maine and Alabama. He succeeds 
N. F. McGowin, of the W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co.. of Chapman, Ala. Me- 
Gowin remains as a member of the 
board of directors. 
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1. Hold your match 'til it’s cold—then pinch 
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2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, pipe ashes. 
Use an ash tray! 
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again. 
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War Whoops 


(From page 15) 


est Rangers Dean Earl and John Hay- 
ward. Here they were faced with a 
different type of fire than they were 
accustomed to fighting. 

“Any white man would have turned 
in his ax when he learned how hard 
it is to cut that brush,” John Hay- 
ward said, “but those Apaches kept 
digging and chopping until I was 
ashamed of the times I had to stop 
to breathe.” 

The Red Hats were feted as heroes 
and treated to a scenic tour of lower 
California after the fire was quelled. 

“They earned it,” John said. “I’d 
be dead on my feet when I’d glance 
up a line that had just been cleared 
and see a young Indian buck running 
down a hill waving his arms like 
wings and making bird calls to the 
rest. The boys would burst out laugh- 
ing and go to chopping with renewed 
vigor. 

Last summer a crew of 23 Red 
Hats spent two weeks serving as 
shock troops in controlling the Howe 
and Pilot Grove fires on the Mendo- 
cino Forest, and the Jimjam fire on 
the Trinity. 

Two crews, each numbering 23 
Red Hats (because that’s all the Army 
transport plane will hold), left last 
September to battle the Gaston fire 
on the San Bernardino Forest, work- 
ing together on the hottest sector. 
Later in the month they returned to 
the Jimjam on the Trinity, where six 
of the Apaches were taken in a heli- 
copter to the inaccessible head of the 
fire. In 30 minutes they had a con- 
trolling line built, while their 40 In- 
dian comrades worked 14 _ hours 
coming from the rear. Before the 
two crews flew home on September 
30, they were feted at an appreciation 
banquet by the Redding, California 
Lions Club. 

Meanwhile, a third contingent of 
23 Red Hats left Mescalero on Sep- 
tember 27 for the Meadow E fire on 
the San Bernardino, where they re- 
mained to battle the blazes for almost 
two weeks, 

Before the onset of fire season in 
Region 3 each year, the Apaches and 
the Forest Service men of the Lincoln 
National Forest meet under the tall 
yellow pines of Carrizzo Canyon on 
the Mescalero Reservation. They set 
up an imaginary fire camp with joint 
bosses, Indian and white. A day is 
spent training volunteer crews in all 
the duties connected with conquering 
a timber blaze, and preparing an at- 
tack of planned warfare. 

At the first meeting in 1949, one 
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PLANTING STOCK SPECIALS! 


WHITE PINE 








RED CEDAR 


Here are some exceptional get-acquainted values 
in quality forest planting stock. 


WHITE PINE (Pinus strobus) Two-year root- 
pruned seedlings grown at low bed density 
resulting in exceptionally stocky, well-developed 
plants. White Pine is unsurpassed as a timber 
tree and we believe it is the finest of the pines 
for ornamental purposes or for Christmas tree 
planting. 

A good buy at $3.00 per hundred, prepaid 

$23.00 per thousand plants, FOB Elsberry 


RED CEDAR (Juniperus virginiana) These 
seedlings, root-pruned and stocky, are grown 
from Winona, Minnesota, seed which we have 
found produces plants resistant to cedar blight 
attack. These plants are an almost even 6 inches 
in height. 

Red Cedar grows almost anywhere and thrives on 
lime soils unsuited to pines and other conifers. 
It is unexcelled for growing posts and poles and 
we have found it in lively demand for Christ- 
mas trees. We have cut Christmas trees on our 


own place grown from the same Winona cedar 
3'4 years from planting. 
$4.00 per 100 plants, prepaid; $33.00 per 1000 
FOB Elsberry. 

500 or more plants take the thousand rate. No 
discount for larger orders. Money immediately 
refunded if you do not agree with us as to the 
quality of this stock. These get-acquainted offers 
good only for orders placed this month. 
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your own garden. 
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wrinkled, red-skinned sage was asked 
his opinion of the proposed coopera- 
tive meeting. In a dry, feeble voice 
he said, “White man and Indian fight 
together in World War I, beat the 
Kaiser. White man and Indian fight 
side by side in World War II, lick 
Hitler and Hirohito. What the hell, 
white man and Indian fight together, 
lick a little forest fire, easy.” 
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At present the Forest Service has 
an agreement to use the Red Hats in 
. New Mexico, California, Arizona, 
Utah and Colorado. Eventually this 
may be extended to include Oregon 
and Washington. And as a result of 
the superior fire fighting qualities of 
the Apaches, the Forest Service and 
Indian Service are developing tenta- 
tive plans to train the Navajo and 
Pueblo tribes in the same manner. 


To Forest Again 


(From page 25) 


their holdings. Thus, there was actu- 
ally a 50-year difference in the settle- 
ment of the land between the west 
and east portion of Georgia’s lower 
Piedmont. 

A good deal of the land was ac- 
quired by settlers through land lot- 
teries favoring soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary War. A lot of land con- 
sisted of some 200 acres in the earlier 
lotteries, with 50 acres added for each 
child and for each slave. 

A single log cabin was first erected. 
soon to be converted to a double log 
cabin. Then land clearing. with the 
accompanying log rolling and burn- 
ing took place. Subsistence farming 
was the early system, with corn, 
wheat. oats, rye and barley, tobacco, 
and fruit constituting the crop. Stock 
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raising on the open range received 
considerable attention. There were 
sheep for wool and mutton, cattle for 
hides and beef, hogs for meat, and 
horses for work stock. Fisheries were 
in operation on shoals of all the main 
rivers, one being on the stretch of 
the river bordering the Hitchiti. 

A family by the name of Dames 
settled in 1808 at what is known as 
Dames Ferry, and Indian children 
would frequently cross at the shoals 
and play with the Dames children. 
Some white men lived with the In- 
dians across the river, but no settle- 
ment was permitted there. 

The entire lower Piedmont was set- 
tled rapidly after each section was 
opened and organized for settlement. 
A county which was ovened for settle- 
ment in 1812 contained only 200 
acres of virgin forest by 1847. Jones 
County, where the Hitchiti Forest is 
located, was opened for settlement in 
1806 and had the biggest population 
of any county in the state (18,000) 
by 1820. 

Indigo and tobacco were first 
grown as cash crops on a moderate 
scale, until cotton came into the pic- 
ture. With the invention of the cotton 
gin in 1793 cotton growing received 
an added impetus. The period of 
greatest development in the lower 
Piedmont extended from 1800 to 
1840, progressing westward from one 
river to another. By 1835 Jones 
County attained its peak of develop- 
ment. 

There were eight sawmills in Jones 
County in 1849, with a combined 
yearly production of about two and 
a half million hoard feet. The lumber 
was used locally for construction pur- 
poses. 

Then came the War-Between-the- 
States, and most of the men were 
drafted. Though the women and 
slaves tended what they could man- 
age, some land abandonment was in- 
evitable. Sherman’s march through 
the Hitchiti area came in late 1864. 
The plantation system was destroyed, 
and a new system still more exploita- 
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tive to the land, share cropping, came 
into use about 1870. 

Cotton became then almost the 
single crop, the land was thin, guano 
had to be applied to grow cotton, and 
a cash crop had to be grown to pay 
for the fertilizer and other debts in- 
curred during and after the war. All 
suitable land was devoted to growing 
cotton. It was a vicious circle, very 
damaging to the land, with land- 
owners and share croppers borrowing 
money to make a crop, and continu- 
ing to plant cotton to pay the debt. 

This system reached its peak in 
about 1880. At that time Jones Coun- 
ty had 152,000 acres, or about 57 
percent of the land in cultivation. It 
is doubtful if any virgin timber other 
than small patches was left in the 
county at that time. Much of the thin 
and eroded land had grown up into 
second-growth timber. The first seri- 
ous slump in agriculture occurred in 
the late 1880's, especially in the red 
lands which were severely eroded. 
Land abandonment began then and 
continued for a decade. 

With the abandonment of the red 
lands, the remaining forests in the 


gray land section of the Piedmont 
were cleared. homes were erected 
there, communities established and 


railroads constructed. 

In general, the people of the lower 
Piedmont were land poor. They had 
more acres than they coula tend, 
since the price of cotton had dropped, 
the cost of growing it had gone up. 
and means for financing the crops 
were lacking. Some migration to the 
cities followed, and a trend away 
from cotton was noticeable. In some 
sections, the people tried dairying; in 
Jones County they developed peach 
orchards, 

The acreage in cultivated land in 
Jones County had dropped from 153,- 
000 acres in 1880 to 108,000 in 1910, 
a reduction of 29 percent. The owner- 
ship pattern changed radically, with 
50 persons owning over half of the 
county, 34 of them possessing 1000 
acres or more. Some influx of white 
settlers from the north Georgia moun- 


tains occurred between 1900 and 
1905. They brought with them a 


knowledge of more diversified farm- 
ing and put some of the tired cotton 
acreage to different uses, such as pas- 
ture and small grain. 

Then along came World War I and 
with it an increased demand for cot- 
ton. Second- growth timber was 
cleared once more, and the single 
crop came into prominence again. 

The cotton acreage in a nearby 
county increased nearly 32 percent 
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between 1900 and 1920. It was esti- 
mated by a strip survey made in 1935, 
that 87 percent of the land in the 
Piedmont had been in cultivation at 
one time or another during the course 
of years. Most of the remainder was 
poorly drained bottomland unsuitable 
for cultivation. Some of the fields 
had been in cotton continuously for 
at least 60 years. 

The continuous growing of a clean 
cultivated crop without due consider- 
ation for crop rotations depleted the 
fertility of the land and caused seri- 
ous erosion. Even though 75 percent 
of the uplands of the lower Piedmont 
are on slopes of less than seven per- 
cent, 95 percent has been subject to 
varying degrees of erosion. Nearly 
all the original surface soil has been 
lost from 47 percent of the upland 
area, and on 44 percent gully erosion 
has set in. This in itself invited dis- 
aster to the farm economy. 

With the advent of the boll weevil 
in 1920, land abandonment took 
place at an unheard-of rate. Pines 
seeded in naturally, and it was thus 
that some of our present-day forests 
got their start. 

A detailed analysis of timber 
stands on 840 acres of the Bessie Tift 


(Turn to page 43) 
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Yes, every year we start at least 
that many more trees on the way 
to hardy, successful tree-hood: 
Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 
Tree plantings; Transplants for 
Conservationists, Timber-operators, 


Farmers and other owners of idle 
land. 
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sturdy, well-rooted seedlings and 


transplants—the kind that live and 
grow for maximum profits. 
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Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
7x, 35mm Binocular 

Balcoted Optics 
$155, plus tax 


COMPARE! 





Even the experienced 
binocular users are 
amazed when they 
first look through a 
new Bausch & Lomb binocular. Be 
sure that you see the glass with the 
sharpness and brilliance of image 
that sets it apart from all other bin- 
oculars. For a glass that will give you 
a lifetime of satisfaction and service, 
don’t be satisfied with performance 
less than that of a Bausch & Lomb. 
Before you buy any binocular, read 
the 32-page Bausch & Lomb booklet 
“Binoculars .. . and How to Choose 
Them,” with hints on what to look 
for in a binocular, and how to select 
one best suited to your use. Free on 
request. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
606 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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visors, maintenance crews and 
forestry workers can save up to 
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using Miller-Robinson equip- 
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sure protection against ac- 
cidental electrical shock as 
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hoses, fittings and complete 
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ships throughout the country. 
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name of nearest representative. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Granger Retires—Retirement of 
Christopher M. Granger Jan. 30 as as- 
sistant USFS chief in charge of na- 
tional forest administration will end 
45 years of service for the veteran 
public servant. He will be succeeded 
by Edward P. Cliff, regional forester 
for the Rocky Mountain region. Don- 
ald E. Clark, assistant regional for- 
ester in California will replace Cliff. 

In his new position Cliff will handle 
watershed, timber, range, wildlife and 
recreation uses and fire control activi- 
ties on 150 national forests in 40 
states, Puerto Rico and Alaska. 

Granger retires from the Forest 
Service with an outstanding record of 
achievement. Under his leadership 
as assistant chief, national forest tim- 
ber cut has increased from fewer than 
a billion board feet in 1935 to almost 
five billion board feet a year at pres- 
ent. 


* * * 


Western Group Meets—The 
Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association, whose membership _in- 
cludes private, state and federal for- 
esters of western United States and 
Canada, held its enthusiastic 42nd 
annual Forestry Conference Novem- 
ber 28, 29 and 30 in Portland, Ore. 
More than 600 representatives of for- 
est industry and other interests at- 
tended sessions at the Multnomah 
Hotel. Elected president for the com- 
ing year was C. D. Orchard, deputy 
minister of lands and forests for 
British Columbia, and the next year’s 
conference was designated for Vic- 
toria, B. C. December 10 to 12. 

Orchard succeeded Walter Neils of 
Libby, Montana. The only newly 
elected vice-president was E. T. F. 
Wohlenberg of Ukiah, Calif. Re-elect- 
ed vice-presidents were: E. P. Stamm, 
Portland; E. R. Aston, Omak, Wash. ; 
John L. Aram, Boise, Ida.; A. L. 
Helmer, Polson, Mont.; and S. G. 
Smith, Vancouver, B. C. Clyde S. 
Martin was re-elected secretary; C. S. 
Cowan, treasurer; Carl V. Hersey. 
assistant secretary -treasurer; and 
Stuart Moir, forest counsel. 

A highlight of the conference was 
the Association’s first and only pres- 
entation of a forestry award. Re- 
cipient was Colonel W. B. Greeley, 
once chief of the U. S. Forest Service. 
for many years executive vice-presi- 
dent of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 








Association and long time director of 
The American Forestry Association. 


* + 


Society Elects—George L. Drake 
of Shelton, Wash. was elected Dec. 1 
for a two-year term as president of 
the Society of American Foresters. 
He succeeds Charles F. Evans of At- 
lanta, Ga. Elwood L. Demmon, di- 
rector of the Southeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station, Asheville, N. C. was 
elected vice-president. New officers 
were installed at the group’s annual 
meeting Dec. 12-15 in Biloxi, Miss. 

The following foresters were elect- 
ed to the Society’s governing council: 

William J. Brown, assistant chief 
forester, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Nee- 
nah, Wis.; Dwight B. Demeritt, 
woodlands manager, Dead River Co., 
Bangor, Me.; Frank H. Kaufert, 
School of Forestry director, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; C. Otto Lindh, 
regional U. S. Forester, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Gordon D. Marckworth, dean 
of University of Washington College 
of Forestry; Richard E. McArdle, as- 
sistant chief, U. S. Forest Service; 
Earl Porter, manager, woodlands de- 
partment, Southern Kraft Division, 
International Paper Co., Mobile, 
Ala.; Perry A. Thompson, regional 
U. S. Forester (retired), San Rafael, 
Calif.; Ruthford H. Westveld, chair- 
man, Department of Forestry, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

The following 11 Fellows were 
named for outstanding achievements 
in forestry: 

Hugh Curran, Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Curacas, Venezuela; Walter 
J. Damtoft, wood and woodlands de- 
partment director, Champion Paper 
and Fibre Co., Canton, N. C.; Elwood 
L. Demmon, new Society vice-presi- 
dent; Emanual Fritz, forestry pro- 
fessor, University of California; 
Cedric H. Guise, forestry professor, 
Cornell University; B. Frank Heintz- 
leman, regional U. S. forester in Alas- 
ka; George M. Hunt, former direc- 
tor, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis.; Myron E. Krueger, 
forestry professor, University of Cali- 
fornia; Fred W. Morrell, Alexandria, 
Va.; Jay H. Price, regional U. S. 
Forester, Milwaukee, Wis.; Hardy L. 
Shirley, assistant dean, College of 
Forestry, State University of New 


York. 
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To Forest Again 


(From page 41) 


area shows that 34 percent of these 
stands became established since 1920. 
They are the so-called boll weevil 
timber. Another 32 percent originated 
during the struggling years of the 
late 1880's to the beginning of the 
first World War, and about 11 per- 
cent of timber became established 
during Civil War days. The remain- 
der may be attributed to the usual 
reasons of land abandonment, prin- 
cipally to improper land use. On the 
entire Bessie Tift area of 1880 acres, 
only 12 acres appear to have escaped 
land clearing. 

To sum up—the lower Piedmont, 
which supported a climax type of 
oak-hickory forests, was practically 
denuded of its original forest within 
a period of 50 years. This was fol- 
lowed by exploitative farming which 
rapidly depleted the soil. The once- 
prosperous farming region then re- 
verted to a succession forest that is 
principally loblolly pine. 

The last exodus of the remnants of 
a formerly populous farming country 
took place in 1934 and 1935, when 
the government acquired this now 
submarginal farming land. The red 
hills throughout the lower Piedmont 
were also abandoned for agriculture, 
and mile upon mile of once prosper- 
ous farming land is now devoid of 
human habitation. 

About two-thirds of the lower 
Piedmont has now reverted to forest. 
The bright part of the picture is that 
a new, promising crop of trees has 
sprung up, bringing a degree of pros- 
perity back to the region. 


Pulp 


(From page 13) 


than 70 percent of the world’s paper 
production. Of the United States pa- 
per production, about 20 percent is 
newsprint, and of the remaining 80 
percent a large part is kraft paper, 
with smaller quantities of paper for 
books, magazines, tissues and a host 
of minor purposes. 

All of the kraft paper products, 
such as wrappings, bags, paperboard 
and shipping containers, have had 
an amazing growth in demand, in 
which the substitution of kraft board 
containers for other types has been 
outstanding. In innumerable in- 
stances kraft containers have been 
substituted for wood, with a saving 
in weight, an important consideration 
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for all shippers with today’s high 
freight rates. 

That the field has by no means 
been completely covered is illustrated 
by the so-called citrus box program, 
which was instituted a few years ago 
by the Foudrinier Kraft Institute at 
the request of its members. The prob- 
lem was to design a corrugated con- 
tainer that would be suitable for the 
shipment of oranges and tangerines. 
After two years of experimentation, 
in which the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry at Appleton, Wisconsin, played 
a part, the industry finally developed 
a box with a lining of paper treated 
with diphenyl to prevent rapid decay 
in shipment, 

By the time this box had been suc- 
cessfully used by a number of Flor- 
ida growers and shippers, the over- 
all demand for containers had become 
so great that manufacturers were no 
longer in a position to promote ac- 
tively a new outlet for kraft con- 
tainers. One Florida company is 


keeping the project alive for future 
development on a larger scale by con- 
tinuing to produce some of the con- 
tainers, but the market barely has 
been scratched. 
During the 1950-51 citrus shipping 
about 30 million boxes of 


season 
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oranges alone .were shipped in the 
fresh state to distant markets, 
of these in the 
box. 

As to future markets for kraft prod- 
ucts, W. T. Edwards, chairman of the 
forestry committee of the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce and vice- 
president in charge of production of 
the St. Joe Paper Company, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, has this to say: 

“The normal increase in consump- 
tion of products made from pulp is 
ten percent per annum, but in addi- 
tion to this there are constantly being 
developed new uses for things made 
of pine pulp. I am one of those op- 
timistic souls who believes that the 
present-day uses of pine fibers con- 
verted into pulp are the lowest and 
cheapest forms of uses to which they 
can be put, and in the not distant fu- 
ture pine fibers in the form of pulp 
will become the most important in- 
dustrial product in our entire econ- 
omy. I predict that within the next 
ten to 15 years our chemists will find 
that the by-products and effluent and 
wastes from our pulp mills contain 
more commercial value than the prod- 
ucts we are now manufacturing for 
sale.” 

At the beginning of this century 
Florida had 22 million acres of stand- 
ing timber. much of it virgin growth. 
It had more timberland, in fact, than 
any other state in the union except 
Oregon. “So much timber.” Justin R. 
Weddell of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany said recently, “that no man in 
those days gave much thought to the 
possibility that the supply of trees 
might give out.” 

But. as elsewhere in the nation. 
wood-cutting without adequate re- 
planting took its toll, and Florida’s 
fire destruction record has been one 
of the worst in the country. As re- 
cently as two years Professor 
Edwin Ziegler of the University of 
Florida School of Forestry estimated 
that Florida forests were being cut at 
the rate of 2,900,000 cords a year, 
whereas the growth had been only 
two million cords a year. Growth in 
Florida has been about one cord per 
acre per year under favorable condi- 
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tions, but fires and lack of forest 
management have sometimes cut this 
in half. 

Last year the pulp mills of Florida 
used an estimated 1,800,000 cords. 
On the basis of ten trees to the cord, 
this called for 18 million trees. 

The Florida pulp manufacturers 
have been in the forefront of state- 
wide efforts to increase tree cultiva- 
tion to protect their own future sup- 
ply. While the pulp companies have 
large tracts of their own, the smaller 
forests, independently owned, still 
comprise the bulk of Florida’s wood- 
lands. Of a total of 20,743,640 acres 
in the state (not including federal 
and state forests) , 8.377.236 acres, or 
42 percent, are in plots of fewer than 
5000 acres each. There are 55,000 
such small forests. Of the medium- 
sized forests—5000 to 50,000 acres 
—there are 7,579,404 acres, or 38 
percent, and there are 611 within this 
range of acreage. There are only 31 
extremely large tracts—50,000 acres 
or more—comprising 24 percent of 
the total woodlands. 

Tree farming in Florida has be- 
come a profitable enterprise. With 
the assistance of the Southern Pulp- 
wood Conservation Association, the 
American Forest Products Industries. 
the Florida State Forest Service and 
the county and U.S.D.A. agents, the 
independent tree farmer in Florida 
has for the most part adopted modern 
methods of tree management and has 
profited thereby. 

With the fast growth made possible 
by the Florida climate, the tree farm- 
er can harvest continually during his 
lifetime once his original forest 
has attained normal growth. 

During the 23 years that the Flor- 
ida Forest Service has been engaged 
in reforestation, more than 200,000 
acres of denuded forest lands have 
been replanted, but this is only a be- 
ginning, since close to five million 
acres are still available for replant- 
ing. The state operates two nurseries 
for cultivation of seedlings, with a 
combined potential of about 30 mil- 
lion a year, but the demand in the 
past few years from landowners has 
far exceeded the supply, pointing to 
the need of another state nursery. 

Some of the paper companies are 
not only supplying the requirements 
of their own managed forests, but are 
giving away large quantities of seed- 
lings either through county agents or 
direct to tree farmers who supply 
them with pulpwood. 

It is estimated by the Florida For- 
est Service that planting of five mil- 
lion acres of barren forest lands in 
Florida would require production of 
75 million pine seedlings a year for 
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45 years. A survey of plantings in 
Southern pine states by the Southern 
Pine Association showed that in the 
1949-50 season Florida landowners, 
industrial and private, planted a total 
of 19,399,700 seedlings, a number 
that was exceeded in only two south- 
ern states—Georgia with 23,177,100 
and Louisiana with 26,555,400. 

While the growth of new timber in 
Florida is not yet keeping pace with 
total annual cutting and destruction, 
the spread is getting narrower. More- 
over, mills are adopting pulping and 
refining processes which save waste 
by getting a larger production of pulp 
from a given quantity of wood. 

An undeveloped source of pulping 
wood in Florida is scrub oak, with 
which the Pulp and Paper Laboratory 
of the University of Florida has been 
conducting painstaking research and 
experiments almost since it was es- 
tablished in 1947. 

Recently Florida’s Pulp and Paper 
Laboratory solicited the cooperation 
of the State of Georgia in its scrub 
oak project. The Georgia State Leg- 
islature sent a special investigating 
committee to the University of Flor- 
ida at Gainesville to study the matter. 
This committee recommended that the 
Herty Laboratories at Savannah, 
Georgia, be engaged to carry on the 
Florida experiments with their larger 
pilot plant equipment, to which the 
Herty people have agreed. 

With Florida’s position already as- 
sured as one of the fastest-growing 
states in the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, the outlook for future expan- 
sion holds much promise. 


Dismal Swamp 
(From page 11) 


A remarkable feature of this lake 
is that its surface is the highest point 
in the swamp, 22.2 feet above sea 
level. The rest of the swamp slopes 
gently down from it, varying from 
ten to 20 feet above sea level. No 
stream flows into the lake, but the 
Feeder Ditch drains its waters into 
the Canal, and it is drained by sev- 
eral other ditches, which has reduced 
its depth from 15 feet to considerably 
less. 

Boats from Arbuckle’s Landing, on 
U. S. Highway 17 and the Inland 
Waterway, carry visitors to Lake 
Drummond by way of the Feeder 
Ditch, and it has become a popular 
tourist attraction, and more than ever 
a favored place for fishing and hunt- 
ing. The three-mile boat-ride enables 
those unfamiliar with such regions to 
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view, at close range, but without dan- 
ger or discomfort, the very heart of 
one of the most formidable and fa- 
mous of our southern swamps. 

Fire protection and scientific for- 
est management will insure the pres- 
ervation of this great legendary wil- 
derness, which is an extensive out- 
door laboratory for students of bot- 
any and forestry, and a haven for 
many rare birds, some all but ex- 
tinct. Vast and forbidding though it 
still is, without such protection the 
Great Dismal Swamp will be slowly 
but surely destroyed. 


* * * 


Timberman Editor Dies— 
George F. Cornwall, 58, editor of 
Timberman Magazine, died Novem- 
ber 7 in Victoria, B. C. of a heart at- 
tack while returning from the Pacific 
Northwest Logging Congress. He was 
currently on a list for election to an 
honorary vice-presidency of The 
American Forestry Association. He 
had been editor of the Timberman 
since 1950 when his father died, and 
previously had been managing editor 
for 25 years. He was recognized as 
a leading spokesman for the north- 
west timber industries and was a 
leader in many conservation move- 
ments. 
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AFA’s popular Trees Every Boy 
and Girl Should Know, 112-page 
cartooned booklet of common and 
famous American trees now available 
in a new dress at 50c a copy, is get- 
ting a real boost from the Wrigley 
Company in a series of public serv- 
ice ads currently appearing in a 
number of national magazines. The 
ads are being directed to 4-H Club 
leaders, parents and teachers as a 
means of stimulating interest in spon- 
soring the AFA booklet for young 
people. This is a splendid effort on 
the part of the Chicago chewing gum 
firm. 


_ 


* *% * 


The Association’s Forestry Prog- 
ress Report, issued in October, is 
receiving many favorable comments. 
The Association of State Foresters 
has commended AFA for publishing 
the report. A letter from Oscar L. 
Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, 
says: “This report should be of much 
value to all who are interested in the 
progress of forestry in this nation 
and the further needs for advancing 
such progress. Your efforts in this 
field are highly commendable.” 

* a * 

Capital Transit Company of 
Washington, D. C., is currently fea- 
turing a number of famous Ameri- 
can trees on its ticket passes. AFA 
worked with company officials to 
complete this feature service. 

* * % 

How one AFA’er stimulates oth- 
ers is wonderfully exemplified by life 
member Ethel Angela Bingham of 
Nassau, New York. She writes: 

“Probably as the result of perusing 
American Forests, | became chairman 
for conservation and _ beautification 
of the Columbia Community Council 
of East Greenbush, N. Y. The Coun- 
cil covers the area of southern Rens- 
selaer County and touches three wa- 
tersheds. Alarmed by accounts of the 
fall of the water table and erosion, | 
besought various land owners whom 
I observed were not using their acre- 
age, and owing to their vocations 
would probably never cultivate their 





land. In 1950 and 1951 I persuaded 
about 40 owners to order conifer 
seedlings from our state nurseries. 
Twenty thousand trees were planted 
the first year and 55,000 the second, 
all by volunteer labor. The volun- 
teers came from the Columbia Com- 
munity Council, the Sportsmen’s 
Club, Boy Scouts, 4-H Club and a 
number of youngsters from this vil- 
lage who worked valiantly. Some- 
times there was a picnic thrown in. 

“Right now I am trying to help 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond in his 
crusade against billboards. If we 
don’t watch out the time may come 
when ‘we shall never see the trees at 
all!’ Thanks to billboards.” 

Our hats off to Mrs. Bingham for 
really getting some things accom- 
plished in her area. We feel that a 
lot of other AFA members are pro- 
viding similar services and we would 


enjoy hearing about them. 
. * % % 


Widely-Cireulated Saturday Eve- 
ning Post is giving Trail Riders of 
the Wilderness a great boost with a 
feature story by Andrew Hamilton, 


.appearing in the January 5 issue. 


With four color pictures he describes 
the experiences of himself and Pat 
Coffey on the Sawtooth trip in Idaho 
last summer. 

Westways, the travel-minded pub- 
lication of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California, with a circula- 
tion of 150,000, has just accepted a 
Trail Rider story by Weldon F. 
Heald, which is scheduled to appear 
in the April issue. 

*% * % 

AFA’s 12-page illustrated booklet 
on the Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District in Ohio, The Mus- 
kingum Story, got a big play in Texas 
in December. The Texas Forestry 
Association, interested in the devel- 
opment of sound watershed programs 
as they relate to forestry, featured 
the subject at its annual meeting, dis- 
tributed over 500 copies of the book- 
let, and had Bryce C. Browning, Sec- 
retary-Manager of the District and 
AFA Honorary Vice-President, as 
featured speaker. 
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VIKINGS EXPLORE AMERICAN FORESTS 


From October 15 through Novem- 
ber 18 a group of 12 Norwegian for- 


esters, representing virtually all 
phases of forest management in their 
native country, toured the United 
States from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Olympic Peninsula of Washington, 
observing and studying American 
lumbering forestry as it is being ap- 
plied today across the northern tier 
of our country. The tour was made 
under the sponsorship of the techni- 
cal assistance program of the Euro- 
pean Cooperation Administration and 
was planned and managed by The 
American Forestry Association. 

In the course of its more than 
6000-mile trip, the group had oppor- 
tunity to study and appraise Ameri- 
can forest practices from the planning 
and tree nursery stages to the final 
conversion of trees into lumber and 
fiber products. At the conclusion of 
their trip the Norwegian foresters 
were unanimous in their praise and 
appreciation of the hospitality with 
which they were everywhere received 
and the opportunity given them by 
forest agencies and owners to ob- 
serve the different steps in their man- 
agement and conversion operations. 

The above photograph includes the 
group at the Nisqually Forest Nur- 
sery near Olympia, Washington. 
From left to right (standing): 
Eyvind Wisth (team leader), Oslo, 





representing the Norwegian Ministry 
of Agriculture; Carl Jacob Sommer- 
felt, of Vestmarka, forest officer, 
Stangeskovene Stock Company ; 
Sverre Eriksen, of Osen pr. Rena, 
state forester, Osen State Forest and 
Director of Practical School of For- 
estry, the Royal Ministry of Agricul- 
ture; Alfred Saether, of Roros, wood- 
worker, Roros State Forest; Arne 
Rostad, of Oslo, farmer and forest 
owner, president, Norwegian Farmers 
Union; Sennik Andersen, of Oslo, 
Labor Inspector of Forestry, the State 
Labor Inspectorate; W. D. Hagen- 
stein, of Portland, forest engineer, 
Forest Conservation Committee of 
Pacific Northwest Forest Industries; 
Olaaf Hoff, interpreter for the team, 
Norwegian ski instructor at Washing- 
ton State College, Pullman. 

Lower row from left to right: Peder 
Alfred Ljoner, of Oslo, manager, 
Norwegian Union of Woodworkers; 
Anders Bjornsen Werp, of Skotselv, 
forest owner; Per Braaten, of Stors- 
joen p. a., forest officer, Ytr. Rendal, 
And. H. Kiaer & Co., Ltd., Fredrik- 
stad; Haakon Bergseng, of Moelv, 
forest officer, Ringsaker Communal 
Forest; Ivar Aavatsmark, of Oslo, 
managing director of the Norwegian 
Forest Owners Association; Ovid 
Butler, executive director emeritus, 
The American Forestry Association, 
who was project manager for the Nor- 
wegian Forestry Productivity Team 
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ASSOCIATION 


Presents its Report on 


The 


Progress of Forestry 
1945 to 1950 


Across America an excit- 
ing drama in forestry con- 
servation has taken place 
since 1945. ‘To find out what 
has actually happened, The 
Association has assembled 
facts and figures from many 
sources. ‘These are now avail- 
able in a report of 90 pages. 

‘The survey was made to 
determine the trends of 
events since World War II 
and to point out the strong 
and weak points in the whole 
forestry conservation move- 
ment. It was also designed to 
trace the developments in 
line with the 30-point Pro- 
gram for American Forestry 
previously adopted by vote 
of the membership. 

The tremendous task of 
fact-gathering was carried 
out by a committee of gov- 
ernment, state and private 
experts. It represents the 
work of scores of individuals, 
federal and state agencies 
and private organizations, all 
of whom contributed their 
time and services to bring 
under one cover, a docu- 
mented record of forestry 
progress in one of the most 
critical periods in the for- 
estry conservation movement 
in the United States. 
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LET'S HALT THE LAND GRAB 


There’s a story behind a story in the series of 
three articles dealing with Abuses Under the Min- 
ing Laws, the first of which (Plunder in Our Na- 
tional Forests) begins in this issue (page 6). The 
series was inspired and motivated nearly a year 
ago by the eminent H. H. Chapman, professor 
emeritus of Forest Management at Yale University 
and as a pioneer forestry educator the holder of the 
Schlich Medal and scores of other high honors in 
his profession. 

Scholar that he is, Professor Chapman was quick 
to call attention to the inequities which prevail un- 
der our antiquated mining laws. Sorely needed to 
fill up the chinks and provide authentic color was 
an on-the-ground appraisal. That’s where Cleve- 
land van Dresser entered the picture, personally 
touring a number of the beleaguered areas last sum- 
mer. A writer on conservation topics for nearly a 
score of years, van Dresser found enough things 
wrong to make his pen drip venom. From his in- 
spection trip came the material for three articles 
which should go far to enlighten the general pub- 
lic and perhaps spur congressional investigation 
and action. The series will continue in February 
with Pumice, Despoiler of the Santa Fe, and in 
March with You're Being Robbed. 

In his statement that our nationally owned tim- 
ber resources are being undermined by forces that 
have found points of entrance not protected by ex- 
isting laws, Professor Chapman likens the devastat- 
ing forces to “termites or unseen enemies working 
in the dark to undermine wooden structures until 
some day the owner finds his fair edifice a hollow 
shell ready to collapse.” 

Professor Chapman reminds us that “when ter- 
mites are exposed to light they die. The time is long 
overdue when this process of riddling the National 
Forests with hostile, adverse possession under the 
blanket of lenient mining laws should cease. Let 
us make secure the foundations of the structure of 
our National Forests.” 

There are really only two acceptable solutions to 
the problem. Both require legislation which would 
effect a major revision of the present mining laws. 

From a good land use viewpoint, the best solu- 
tion is to place all mineral disposal on National 
Forest land under the provisions of a leasing act 
similar in principle to the Mineral Leasing Act of 


February 25. 1920. Such a law would permit the 
wise management of public lands. would encourage 
legitimate mineral development, and prevent un- 
desirable tying up of mineral potentials. Whether 
or not rental and royalty provisions were included 
would be immaterial from a land use standpoint; 
the important thing is that the necessary reasonable 
land protection requirements be provided. 

Another solution would be legislation for the 
separation of mineral and surface values, retention 
by the United States of all rights to the surface or 
products thereof except as necessary for mineral 
development, and reservation by the United States 
of the right to use the surface—subject to the rights 
of the claimant for mining. Such legislation should 
also require recording all claims with the local dis- 
trict land offices. 

Such a revision would accomplish much by elim- 
inating many fraudulent claims and much interfer- 
ence with good land use management. It would not 
solve the problem of legitimate but marginal min- 
ing operations interfering with higher public uses. 

A corollary would necessarily be to place a time 
limit on all existing claims, so as to clear up the 
existing claims which now cover some 2,000,000 
acres of National Forest land. Existing claims 
should be patented under the present law within 
five years or become null and void. Provision 
should also be made to grant the mining claimant a 
priority right to a lease or a claim under the new 
law if he does not patent his claim. The miner 
would be assured access to all mineral deposits 
which it is in the public interest to develop—and 
the use of so much of the surface as is reasonably 
needed for the efficient operation of the mineral 
deposits. 

Unfortunately, elements of the mining industry, 
as represented in the Western Division of the 
American Mining Congress, have opposed revision 
of the laws on grounds that better use of existing 
legal procedures will correct abuses to the law. 
The industry’s persistence to block any efforts at 
reconciling the dilemma only tends to give it a 
“black eye,” especially since the cure is aimed not 
at the industry but at thousands of individuals who 
are gobbling up acres of public lands under the 
guise of mining. Whatever the views, it appears 
timely that Congress investigate the whole situation, 
air it publicly and then correct it wisely. 
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This U ’dozer 


is boss... 


keeps the 
load on 
s the 


blade 


Ves, that’s how earth and shot rock behave while 
rolling along under the control of this exclusive-design 
“Caterpillar” No. 8U Bulldozer. The load keeps working 
toward the middle—very little spilling off at the sides. 
Saves time. Eliminates a lot of double handling. In- 
creases capacity. 


Let a typical job prove the case: The 15-mile exten- 
sion of Rock Creek timber-access road, east of North 
Fork, California, was real tough, as the picture indicates. 
With “good dirt” and a 15% downgrade the “Cat” D8 
and its 8U "Dozer moved up to 17 measured yards... . 
Not just occasionally, but at all-day rate. 

“A great tool for the hills,” says T. E. Irving of the 
contracting firm of Ball, Simpson & Irving. (They own 
a D6 and four D8 Tractors, a No. 12 Motor Grader 


and four D13000 Engines.) “It is especially useful in 
rocks, as they are the hardest to keep from rolling off 
the end of the blade.” 
‘Caterpillar’ machines keep running and that’s the 
reason we're a 100% user.” 


Concluding, he says, “Our 


Nevertheless, we suggest to all users, don’t neglect 
care and maintenance. There’s nothing like stitch-in- 
time inspection for making your “Caterpillar” equip- 
ment last extra long. Call in the “Caterpillar” Dealer 
while he can still rebuild parts before excessive wear 
makes them unusable. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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